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Notes. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS: 
A ZONE SYSTEM OF ALLOWANCE 
IN EARLY TIMES. 


Ir is a commonplace of our Parliamentary 
history that members of the House of 
‘Commons, in its earliest days of directly 
representative existence, were paid for their 
services, 48s. daily being chargeable upon 
the localities concerned for each knight 
of the shire, and 2s. for each burgess. The 
‘usual assumption has been that the number 
of days paid for in the respective instances 
‘indicated the number of attendances put in 
‘at the Parliament House ; but examination of 
the writs would seem to show that it really 
‘embraces the official estimate of the time 
occupied by members in travelling to and 
from the place of meeting, which was not 
invariably Westminster, as well as the actual 
period of sitting. It looks, indeed, as if 
there were recognized by the authorities 
‘concerned a kind of zone system, members 
Tecelving a steadily increasing allowance the 








farther away they dwelt; for the Parliamen- 
tary representative in those times was 
regarded as coming directly from the con- 
stituency he was chosen to represent, and 
returning thither immediately his legislative 
work was done. 

This theory can be tested from various lists 
of the writs de expensis preserved in the Close 
Rolls ; and one of the most complete—that 
of the Parliament of 37 Edward III., sum- 
moned to meet at Westminster on Oct. 6, 
1363—specially deserves analysis on that 
head. On Oct. 30 an order was issued at 
Westminster to the sheriffs of counties, and 
the mayors and bailiffs of cities and boroughs, 
for payment of the expenses of members in 
coming to Parliament, there abiding, and 
thence returning, for a specified and varying 
number of days. The maximum allowance 
was for forty-one days; and the following 
table will illustrate my theory of a zone 
system of allowances :— 


Davs 
Middlesex ° =c . 24 
Herts and Surrey ne 27 


Beds, Berks, Bucks, Cambs, Essex, Hants, 


Hunts, Kent, Northants, Oxon, and Sussex 29 
Leicester, Rutland, Suffolk, Warwick, and 

Worcester ate ae ap = ts oe 
Gloucester, Hereford, Norfolk, Notts, and 

Staffs .. oe ae Se wi oe O8 
Dorset and Salop 35 
Somerset ds 37 
Westmorland .,. re Af 39 
Cumberland and Northumberland 41 


Only four writs for cities and boroughs are 
given in the ‘Calendar of Close Rolls, 
Edward ITI., 1360-64,’ pp. 556-8, from which 
I have taken the above figures ; and these 
show thirty-nine days as the time allowed 
for members coming from such constituencies 
situated in Devon and forty-one for those 
from Cornwall, ‘‘ Chepyngetoriton”’ (Great 
Torrington) supplying the former illus- 
tration, and “ Dounhevedburgh” (Dun- 
heved, otherwise Launceston) the latter. 
The writ for neither Cornwall nor Devon 
is preserved, but the fact that the members 
for the towns of Bedford and Oxford 
were allowed for twenty-nine days, the 
same as their respective knights of the 
shire, may be taken as proving the exist- 
ence of a regular system applicable to 
members all round, precisely according to the 
time they could be considered legitimately 
to take, not only in abiding at the place where 
Parliament assembled, but in coming thereto 
and thence returning. 

It may be noted that, beyond the orders 
for payment thus made, allowances were 
directed for longer periods for certain 
legislators ‘‘ who by order of the king abode 
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at London seven days longer to take part in 
orders made in the said Parliament ”’ ; and 
here again a zone system is to be detected in 


the following figures :— 

Days 
Beds and Berks .. ae re os -. 36 
Wilts ci on oe eA 4. a ae 
Derby .. ha a os ae -. 40 
Lincoln .. ve bs oe os <> ae 
Yorks~ .. — Bs Ne és oo 444 
Lancs... . 46 


Beds and Berks, it will be observed, appear 
in both lists, but that is because one member 
was taken and the other left for each of these 
shires, while both representatives were 
ordered by the king to remain for each of the 
other shires just named; and it would be 
interesting to know the cause. This, in- 
deed. was not the earliest example of such 
special detention, for to the Close Roll of 
Feb. 14, 1338, dealing with the first Parlia- 
ment of that year, summoned to meet at 
Westminster on the 3rd of that month (the 
second being summoned to meet at North- 
ampton on the following July 26), a memoran- 
dum was attached noting that certain of the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses stayed at 
London three days beyond the time of the 
first licence, by reason of a proclamation of 
the king, and, therefore, they had that 
number of days allowed to them in the 
writ de expensis (ibid., 1337-9, p. 389). The 
explanation I would suggest is that these 
members remained behind their colleagues 
in order to sit as a committee appointed for 
a special purpose. Josef Redlich, in_his 
monumental study of ‘ The Procedure of the 
House of Commons’ (edition of 1908), gives 
precisely this period as that at which com- 
mittees first seem to have been appointed, 
furnishing extracts from ‘ Rotuli Parliamen- 
torum’ of 1340 and 1341 in support of this 
view (vol. ii. p. 203); and I submit these 
facts from the Close Rolls in further aid of 
the argument. 

One more illustration may be given of the 
working of the zone system of payment, and 
that is from the Parliament summoned to 
meet at Westminster on Feb. 24, 1371, 
when the number of days paid for varied 
from thirty-five to fifty-one, as follows :— 

; Days 


Middlesex and Rutland we Si sot tO 
Herts, Kent, and Surrey ich si sie re 
Beds, Berks, Bucks, Cambs, Essex, Hants, 


Hunts, Northants, Oxon, and Sussex 4780 
Gloucester, Leicester, Norfolk, Suffolk, Wilts, 

and Worcester te ve Revd és 
Derby, Dorset, Hereford, Lincoln, Notts, 

Salop, Staffs, and Somerset ine ate 


Yorks... nae = - si 
Devon, Lancs, and Westmorland .. a 
Cornwall, Cumberland, and Northumberland 51 





Here again the writs for cities and boroughs: 
give like allowances as for the counties in 
which they were situate, as, for example :— 


Da 
Guildford A os ve a + pts 
Oxford .. ? $i oe ae -- 8 
Leicester and Warwick.. Si ae ee 


Kingston-upon-Hull .. sis sia aig 

Donhevedburgh (Launceston), Lostwithiel, 
and Newcastle-upon- e.. Re ee 

Ibid., 1369-74, pp. 288-90, 

There isa fresh point to be noticed, how- 
ever, in regard to this later Parliament. The- 
original writ of expenses was issued in 
February ; but when, two months Iater, it 
was felt desirable to consult the legislature: 
again, a “ warning” was issued by the king 
that, 

‘as it would be burdensome for alf the lords,. 
knights, citizens, and burgesses who at his com- 
mand came to the Parliament last holden to be 
assembled a second time for that cause, in order- 
to spare them labour and expense, he had ap- 
pointed to hold speech and treaty with certain of” 
them touching the premises.” 

Only one of the two members for each con- 
stituency, therefore, was summoned to this 
resumed Parliament, and he apparently the- 
first on the list, “‘if yet living, or otherwise- 
their fellows who were elected with them so 
to do”; and such were to come without 
excuse to Winchester in the _ ensuing 
octaves of Trinity to make a grant to the- 
king (ibid., pp. 297-8). 

This care for the comfort of the member: 
as well as for the cost to his constituency is. 
—at all events, in the latter respect—of a 
piece with the systematic graduation of the- 
allowance for expenses to the days it was 
necessary for the legislator to be away from 
home on business of State. One would like 
to find, however, whether any check existed 
on such members as represented two con- 
stituencies—a not uncommon occurrence: 
in our early Parliamentary days—so as to 
ensure that they did not draw a double- 
share of allowance. I am the more moved 
to raise this point because on March 21, 1332,. 
there was issued a writ to Roger Byle, as 
member for Tavistock, for 36s., his allow-- 
ance for eighteen days’ service, and one to 
Roger Byle ‘“ of Lenecote,”’ as member for: 
Launceston, for 40s. for twenty days’ — 
the Devonshire borough thus, in the way 
already shown to have been _ usual later,. 
having to pay two days’ less allowance than 
the Cornish. As the constituencies named 
are not twenty miles apart, I suspect that 
these writs were given to the same man;: 
but the Tamar was so very decided 4. 
boundary between Devon and Cornwall, and‘ 
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the intercourse between the two towns was 
so markedly and even jealously limited, even 
down to our own day, that he would have 
had no great difficulty in getting his expenses 
paid by each place without detection (ibid., 
1330-33, p. 552). The whole story, indeed, 
presents various problems of interest, to the 
local as well as the constitutional historian, 
and it is worth examination in the light of 
both local and constitutional records. 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PALACE, 
ENFIELD: 


DR. ROBERT UVEDALE, 
AND BOTANIST : 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ENFIELD. 
(See ante, pp. 361, 384, 404.) 


SCHOLAR 


III. THe GRAMMAR ScHOOL, ENFIELD. 


Now that the old Palace forms no part of any 
educational establishment at Enfield, the 
present Grammar School is the sole repre- 
sentative of anything appertaining to Uve- 
dale’s genius as a schoolmaster in that town ; 
and whatever may have been his actual 
position with regard to it, it now claims him 
as one of its pious founders. How this has 
come about I do not quite know. At all 
events, my recent visit to Enfield has shown 
me that this is the fact. This school, as I 
have stated, was founded in 1557, late in 
Mary’s reign, though, it is said, there have 
been traces discovered of an earlier scholastic 
foundation. It lies just across the High 
Street, at a very little distance from the old 
Palace, and practically adjoining the church- 
yard of the parish church of St. Andrew ; 
so that its old master lies buried within a 
stone’s throw of where a very important 
part of his life’s work was carried on. In 
1875 the school seems to have undergone 
restoration, and in 1909 the greater part of it 
was rebuilt; the old school or classroom in 
which Uvedale taught or lectured is now 
used as the dining-room, being retained, 
together with the very interesting spiral 
staircase of old brick and stone work. The 
whole is now under the financial supervision 
and control of the Middlesex County 
Educational Committee ; whilst considerable 
progress has been made in its advancement, 
the scholars now numbering nearly three 
hundred, 

T am inclined to think that it was under the 
late mastership of Mr. W. S. Ridewood, 





B.A., B.Se., that the influence of its old” 
master, Uvedale, began to be resuscitated in: 

the school ; and it was, I believe, largely at 

the instance of Mr. J. W. Ford, formerly of © 
Enfield Old Park, a zealous local antiquary, 

magistrate of the county, and a former 

Governor of theschool—who had taken a great 

interest in its welfare and development—that 

the Uvedale arms, conspicuous in their sim- 

plicity—Argent, a cross moline gules—were - 
adopted as the school badge, and so 

worn on the boys’ school caps. A repre-. 
sentation of the arms appears on a large - 
shield in the fine new classroom ; whilst they 

also have a place in the old classroom—now 

used as a dining-room—as well as over the - 
front entrance door to the school. 


Mr. Ridewood, who was master there for - 
thirty-two years, has composed the words of 
a school song, in which the Uvedale motto, 
Tant que je puis, is used as a refrain, or~ 
chorus, to each verse. It is set to stirring 
music by Mr. W. T. Trusler, an old boy. 
This is sung on the annual speech day by 
the boys, much as ‘Dulee Domum’ is sung~- 
to this day at Winchester College, the old 
school of the Uvedales. 


A very interesting relic of the botanist is 
preserved in this old classroom, kept under 
lock and key in a small glazed wooden box 
or case over the fire-place, which, through the 
kindness of the present head master, Mr. 
E. M. Eagles, M.A., I was allowed to inspect. 
It consists of a fragment of an old Hebrew 
Bible* in which, on @ single blank page, were - 
entered the names of all the botanist’s 
children—five sons and six daughters—born 
whilst he was at Enfield. The dates are 
filled in—with the pedantry of a school- 
master—according to the Roman calendar 
in Ides and Kalends. 

In the pedigree in Hutchins—which, as 
we have seen, was furnished by Uvedale’s 
great-grandson—the children are given as 
three sons and five daughters only. This 





*I believe amongst Dr. Uvedale’s accomplish- 
ments may be classed the study of Hebrew, in 
which study his great-grandson, the Rev. Robert 
Uvedale, M.A., is also said to have been proficient. 
It is noteworthy how this gift or predilection for 
Hebraistic scholarship appears to run in a family 
in which, so far as I know, no Semitic trace has 
ever been found. Another branch of _the famil 
comprises the famous and unfortunate John Udal : 
the subject of a recent article by me in ‘N. & Q. 
(11 S. xi. 251), the author of the first Hebrew 
grammar published in English (the first edition of 
which was printed at Leyden in 1593), and his son, 
Ephraim. also said to have been a good Hebrew 
scholar—the one a Puritan and the other a. 
Royalist divine. 
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-shows, to my mind, that the botanist’s 
-descendant was unaware at that time of the 
»existence of this MS. genealogical entry, or 
he would surely have supplied the missing 
names amongst the children, as well as, ono 
would have thought, the dates of their birth. 

For this reason, then, and because it forms 

-&@ very valuable adjunct to that pedigree, I 
would like to reproduce it here :— 

Edwardus Uvedale, natus Enfelde in comit: 
Middlx Kalendas Julij Anno Dii 1679. Obiit 
Idus Octobris 1679. 

Robertus Uvedale, natus [4°?] Kalendas Septem- 
bris hora nona vespertina 1680. 

-sJJacobus Uvedale, natus 15% Kalend: Augusti 
hora sexta matutinad 1682. 

Maria Uvedale, nata 8° Idus Maij hora 5‘ Pome- 
rid: 1684. Obiit 4* Idus Feb : 1691. 

- Joanna Uvedale, nata 5° Idus Aprilis paulo ante 
hora 5 Post meridié: 1686. 

- Johannes Uvedale, natus 9"° Calendas Martii inter 
horas 8"* et 9"* vespertind anno 1687. 

Margaritta Uvedale, nata 6'° Calend: Martii hora 
undecima nocturnad 1689. ; 

Anna Uvedale, nata 7™° Idus Novembris hora 
octavaé matutina 1691. 

Maria Uvedale, nata Prid: Non: Octob: inter 
horas 2" et 3% Post meridié [No year men- 
tioned. ? 1693.] 

Elizabetha Uvedale, nata 6'° Idus Decembris hora 
octava vespertinad Anno 1695. 

Samuel Uvedale, natus 5(?) .. Junij anno 1699 
paulo post octava vespertina. 

The history of this little book is very 
interesting. An inscription inside it states 
“that it formerly belonged to Dr. Uvedale, 
and was found amongst a collection of old 
pamphlets, &c.,on a bookstall in Farringdon 

Street, London, in the summer of 1900, 

-and was restored by the purchaser to the 
library of the school of which Uvedale was 
»@t one time master. It is fortunate that it 
found such a discerning purchaser. But I 
-am tempted to ask, Was it handed back to the 
right school ? At the date of those entries 

Uvedale had in all probability severed his 

» connexion with the Grammar School, though 
it must be remembered that when. the 
book was discovered the Grammar School 
was probably the only school that represented 

Dr. Uvedale. May it not then be that from 

that time we may date the resuscitation of 

the Uvedale tradition in the school? Any- 
how, it has now found a fitting resting-place. 
I made a very careful examination of the 

-old Bible, which was printed at. Amsterdam 
in 1661, and found the signature “ Rob: 

Uvedale”’ at the bottcin of the page in a 

-clear copperplate handw-siting. But I also 
noticed at the top of the same page—what, 
apparently, had not been observed before— 

~the remains, almost erased, of what looks 
like the signature “R. U..ll1” in @ more 








crabbed handwriting, and not unlike that of 
some of the earlier entries presumably made 
by the botanist himself, and somewhat 
resembling the undoubted signature of his 
in the 1667 receipt for salary before men- 
tioned. Since I have had the opportunity 
of comparing these signatures with those 
in the original letters in the ‘ Richardson 
Correspondence,’ I am strongly inclined to 
think that Dr. Uvedale was the author of 
both these signatures, and that he himself 
may have made all the entries in the Bible; 
the bottom signature being added when the 
upper one was partially erased and he had 
made up his mind to call himself ‘‘ Uvedale.” 
To this Mr. Ford has added, in 1902, a MS. 
pedigree, which is bound in with the frag- 
ment, supplying the omissions in Hutchins 
to which I have called attention. But, inas- 
much as he has followed the same lines in 
showing the botanist’s descent from the 
Dorset Uvedales, it must, of course, be 
subject to the same comment that I have 
already made as to that connection. 
Immediately adjoining the still existing 
older part of the Grammar School buildings 
is a small old-fashioned house or cottage of 
red brick, now occupied by the caretaker 
of the school, on the entrance pillars of which 
is painted “ Uvre....HOUSE,” one word on 
each pillar. The cottage itself is covered 
with old-time creepers, with numerous 
old-fashioned shrubs and flowers _ filling 


up the small garden in front ; whilst a long - 


narrow one at the back is full of herbaceous 
plants and bushes, together with a few old 
fruit trees, evidently indicating a cultivation 
of some antiquity, and one much unlike that 
ordinarily apparent in any modern suburban 
garden. 

It would be interesting if any connection 
could be traeed between this old garden— 
now evidently much reduced in size—and the 
gardens at the old Palace, rendered so famous 
by the lavish care and attention of the old 
botanist. And why should this cottage have 
been called “‘ Uvedale House”’ unless Uve- 
dale had himself lived there ? 

By the kindness of the school caretaker I 
went all through both cottage and garden, 
and it needed no great effort of my imagina- 
tion to picture the old Doctor retiring here 
to end his days in peace amidst surroundings 
which he loved so well, after he had given up 
active work both at his own school and at 
the Grammar School. 

The connection of the family with Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was kept up for several 
generations ; his eldest surviving son, Robert, 
being also a Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, 
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and D.D. of that University, and naving been 
appointed to the college living and vicariate 
at Enfield only the year before his father’s 
death there. His grandson, also a Robert 
Uvedale, D.D., was the third member of the 
family in direct succession to hold a fellow- 
ship at Trinity (is not this a record in such 
matters ?); whilst his great-grandson, Rev. 
Robert Uvedale, M.A., was also a member of 
Trinity, though neither a fellow nor a doctor. 
With him the direct male issue of the botanist 
may be said to have become extinct, though 
his youngest son, Samuel, became the father 
of Samuel Uvedale, Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue, who rendered good service under 
Rodney in the French wars, and died in 1808 
without issue. He lived at Bosmere, co. 
Suffolk, and is said to have had in his 
possession there a portrait in oils of both the 
botanist and of his wife. It would be 
interesting to know what became of these 
pictures. Mr. Algernon Ashton, another 
representative of a female descendant of the 
botanist, has in his possession a small 
portrait in oils of the Dr. Robert Uvedale, 
Vicar of Enfield, who died there in 1731, 
together with a very interesting old ma- 
hogany or walnut secretaire, which to this 
day is known to him as “‘ the Vicar’s cabinet.” 
Mr. Ashton also owns another portrait, 
attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, of his 
great-grandmother, the wife of the botanist’s 
grandson, the Rev. Robert Uvedale, D.D., 
and one of the sisters of Bennet Langton 
the younger, already referred to. 

There is no doubt that several of the 
family portraits have passed to representa- 
tives of female lineal descendants of the 
botanist—of whom several still survive— 
and I know that not many years ago a sale 
of Uvedale and other portraits of value took 
place upon the death of one of these de- 
scendants, when, I am afraid, the pictures 
were more or less dispersed. It would be a 
great thing if this long and somewhat 
discursive article of mine should result in 


the recovery of the original portrait of the |'T 


botanist for the National Portrait Gallery. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Inner Temple. - 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE BURIAL- 
GROUND OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL, 
SAVOY. 

Abstracts made in August, 1916. 


1. [Four-sided.] William Willoughby, Esq., of 
Serjeants’ Inn, d. Jan. 28, 1830, a. 71. Robert, 
aft gg s., by Mary, his w., d. April 15, 184(4), 
a. 49. 





Julia Mary, dau. and firstborn of Edward’ 
Willoughby, of Lancaster Place, Esq., and Lucy,- 
his w., d. Oct. 26, 1843, a. 16. 

Laura Harriet, youngest dau. of Henry 
Willoughby, Esq., of Dartmouth Grove, Black- 
ee and Maria Ann, his w., d. Jan. 25, 1852, 
a. 18. 


To the memory of Edward Willoughby, Esq.,. 
High Bailiff of the Manor and Liberty, and of 
Lucy, his w., 1882. 

2. Mary Ann, w. of Robert Bignell, of the 
Strand, d. March 1, 1832, a. 32. Emma, w. 0 
Robert Richard Bignell, the yr., of Great Windmill’ 
Street, d. April 22, 1849, a. 34. 

3. Elizabeth, w. of Duncan McFarlane, Esq., 
Advocate, Edinburgh, d. Sept. 6, 1831, a. 59. 

4, George Archibald, s. of Francis and Ann 
Turner, d. Sept. 27, 1845, a. 25. Francis Calcraft 
Turner, artist, his father, d. June 12, 1846, a. 63. 
Ann, wid. of F. C. Turner, d. June 27, 1854, a. 57. 

5. Brother James Smith, of Lancaster Place,. 
surgeon, d. Dec. 15, 1835, a. 36. [Masonic 
emblems. ] 

6. Mary Hilton, mother of William Hilton,- 

sq., R.A., d. April 12, 1835, a. 76. Justina, w. 
of Wm. Hilton, R.A., d. Oct. 8, 1836, a. 34. Wm. 
Hilton, R.A., Keeper of the Royal Academy, . 
d. Dec. 30, 1839, a. 53. Peter de Wint, Esq., 
b. Jan. 21, 1784, d. June 30, 1849. 

7. Mr. Flather Appleyard, of Duke Street,- 
Adelphi, d. Aug. 26, 1834, a.56. Mary Appleyard, 
his sister, d. May 13, 1836,a.49. William Flather, 
his s., d. June 27, 1840, a. 35. Sarah, w. of 
Flather Appleyard, d. Nov. 6, 1843, a. 61. 

8. Elizabeth, w. of Samuel Smith, of Fountain 
Court, Strand, d. Jan., 1847, a. (38). 

9. Elizabeth Wright, d. July 10, 1843, a. 42. 

10. Mrs. Elizabeth Edmonds, d. Aug. 1, 1810,- 
a. 70. Mary Edmonds, d. April 27, 1824, a. 53. 
Sarah Edmonds, d. April 4, 1830, a. 51. Two 
sisters and 10 gr. children. Thomas Edmonds,. 
husb. of the above, who was 44 years S of this 
parish.... 

11. Emma Martha Spillman, d. Oct. 29, 1830, a. 
1 y. 11 m. Ellen Spillman, d. Mar. 12, 1839, 
a. 4 y. 3 m. Clara Fanny Spillman, d. Oct.,. 
1841, a. l y. 9m. Thomas Spillman, d. Feb. 25, 
1849, a. 9 m. 

12. Charles Gilbert, Esq., of Kenwyn, Cornwall, . 
d. May 30, 1831, author of Gilbert’s ‘ Historical 
Survey of the County of Cornwall.’ 

13. Henry Perlee Parker, d. Aug. 17, 1836, a. 16,. 
eldest s. of H. P. Parker, artist, of Newcastle-on- 





yne. 
14. Charles Baddeley, d. Nov. 24, 18(3)6, a. 69. - 
15. ....Mr. George Cross....a. 64. 

16. Robert Ashford, of Lyons Inn, d. May 4, 
18(4)3, a. 35. Miss Emily March, d. Dec. 18,.. 
184(5). 

17. Henry (Emlers)....The remains found in 
1878 under this stone in the German Lutheran 
chapel, formerly in the Savoy, were reinterred in 
the Great Northern Cemetery at New Southgate,. 
Mx. 

18. A German Lutheran, but name entirely 
one. [Inscription as in No. 17. 

19. James Lowe, of Duke Street, Adelphi,. 
d. Nov. 18, 1838, a. 43. Harriet Phillips, sister-- 





in-law of above, d. Aug. 12, 184-, a. 33. 
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20. Ann Brown, Feb. —, 18—, a. 34. Mrs. 
{Ha}rriet Brown,... 


21. Richard Broughton, d. Mar. 22, 183-, a. 77. 
Mary, his w., d. Aug. 25, 183-, a. 56. Elizabeth 
Ellis, d. June 1, 18(4)5, a. 34. 

22. Sarah Isabella, only child of Charles and 
Matilda Crowley, d. April 22, 1846, a. 14 y. 9 m. 

23. Mrs. Elizabeth Jaggars, d. Nov. 21, 1833, 
a. 55. Charl. Matilda, her dau., d. Jan. 28, 1835, 
a. 17. William, her s., d. Feb. 17, 183(5), a. 21. 
Mr. John Jaggars, d. Jan. 9, 1837, a. 60. 

24, Sarah Charlotte McFarlane, d. Mar. 4, 1817, 
a. 3 y. Thomas Robert McFarlane, d. Jan. 19, 
1818, a. 2 y. 6 m.; children of Thomas and 
Charlotte McFarlane. William Craig McFarlane, 
d. July 20, 1819,a.19m. Sarah McFarlane, aunt 

“to the above children, d. Nov. 27, 1834, a. (4)5. 
Also.... 

25. George Buckmaster, d.“June, 1817, a. (8). 

~ Buckmaster, his mother, d. Mar. 5, 183(0), 
:@ 58. 

26. Mr. Joseph Whitaker, of the Thatched 
House, Strand, d. June 26, 1833, a. 42. 

27. Ann, w. of Lieut. Zachariah Willton, of the 

: 8th Royal Veterans, d. in Guernsey, Aug. 29, 
1803, a. 47. Their children: Mary Martha, 
d. Jan. 21, 1789, a. 3 y. 10 m. ; Thomas, d. June 6, 
1792, a. 2 y. 2 m.; George, d. Mar. 24, 1793, 

=a. ly. ; James, d. July 8, 1813, a. 16 y. 

28. Collings.... 

29. Mrs. Sarah Pratt, many years a performer 
at the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane, Haymarket, 
and Covent Garden, d. Jan. 16, 1800, a. 57. A 
met dau., a sensible woman, and a sincere friend. 

an 

“To tell her worth tears, words, in vain are spent ; 
Who knew her lov’d, who lov’d her must lament. 
Mrs. Catherine Susanna Pesey, d. Mar. 30, 1800, 

:a.53. Mrs. Mary Webb, d. April 22, 1808, a. 72. 

30, Mr. John Brelleston....Mr. Adam B—.... 

81. Mr. Francis Wadbrook, d. Feb., 1838, a. 51. 

$2. Mrs. Ann Elizabeth Finlay, d. Jan. 19, 
“1833, a. 26. Richard, s. of Richard Lander, the 
African Traveller, and nephew of the above. 

od. Jan. 29, 1834, a: 13 m. 4 days. William, s. of 
William Finlay and the above Mrs. Finlay, 

«d. Feb. 4, 1834, a. 15 m. 4 days. 

33. Robert Menzies, d. Feb. 12, 1792, a. 39. 
Robert Menzies, d. Oct. 16, 1796, a. 9 y. ; Henry 
Menzies, d. June 19, 1799, a. 10 y.; Archibald 

. Menzies, d. Dec. 24, 1802, a. 28 ; sons of the above 
Robert. Mr. Thomas Burgess, d. May 19, 1829, 
a. 63, husb. of Elizabeth, dau. of above. Elizabeth 
Burgess, d. Feb. 14, 1830,a. 54. Miss Agnes Mary 
Menzies, dau..of Edward and Mary Menzies, 
d. Dec. 16, 183(0), a. —. 

34. John Wm. Bittlestone, of the Middle 

“Temple, d. May (3)0, 1818, a. 27. 

35. Jane, w. of William Eyre, of St. Martin-in- 

“the-Fields, d. Jan. 3, 1847, a. 31. 

36. In memory of Anne Eliza and Martha Price, 
daus. of Thomas Price, Esq., David Price, their 
uncle, and Martha Price, their mother. Also of 
“Thomas Price, Esq., Donald Mackinnon, Esq., 
M.D., and Jane, his w., dau. of Thos. Price. 
Kyrie Eleison. [No dates.] 

37. Mrs. Eleanor Spikin, d., a. 73, Dec. 27, 1835. 
Placed by her dau., Mary Stilart. 

38. John Mitchell, M.D., of this precinct, 
«d, June 17, 1830, a. 50. James, his youngest s., 











d. Aug. 17, 1830, a. 5 y. 7 m. Eve Mitchell, 
d. April 14, 1837, a. 15 y. Mrs. Eve Mitchell, d. 
Aug. 19, 1838, a. 46. 

39. Thomas Prosser, of St. James’s Street, 
d. Mar. 25, 1816, a. 68. Thomas William, s. of 
Charles and Ann Prosser, d. May 20, 1821, 
a. 10 m.5 days. William Childs Treadgold, their 
2nd son, d. Jan. 1, 1824, a. 1 y. (4) m. Louisa 
Ann, their youngest dau., d. at Cambridge, 
Jan. 1(0), 1839, a. 11 y., and was buried in the 
parish church of St. Giles, Cambridge. Alfred 
(Albertus) Joseph, gr.s. of the above Thos. Prosser, 
was drowned in the London Dock on Sunday, 
Aug. 29, 1840, a. 17. 

40. Samuel Newman, d. Nov., 18(11), a. (4)1. 
Mr. Charles Webb, d. April, 18(1)6, a. —. 

41. ....William Banfield Creed, a. April (9), 
1827,a.68. Elizabeth Creed, d. June.... 

42. James Lees, d. Nov. 21, 1821, a. 88. Anna 
Maria Lees, his gr.-dau., d. April 17, 1833, a. 3(0). 
Anna Maria Lees, her mother, d. Aug. 29, 1833, 
a. 63. William, s. of the above James, d. 
TSD.5.» «+ 

43. Mr. Thomas Alexa[nder], (39) years in this 
precinct, having served various offices therein.... 

44. [On the church wall.] Thomas Britton, 
d. Nov. 12, 1839, a. 101. 

45. [A slab.]....John Cochr(an)....Mrs. Mary 
Imray, mother-in-law of above, d. June 12, 1829, 
a. 70. Eliza, w. of John Cochran, b. July 28, 
179(6), d. May 4, 1833. John Cochran, husb. of 
above, b. April, 1792, d. Mar. 6, 1844. 


Next SoutTH RAILIne. 


46. William West Fenton, d. Aug. 17, 1836’ 


a. 24. 7 

47. William Pettett, Fsq., of Lancaster Place 
b. June 13, 1776, d. April 25, 1841, a. 65. 

48. Charles Byrne, Esq., of Lancaster Place, 
d. Aug. 8, 1833, a. 24. 

49. Susannah, relict of Thomas Landifield, Esa., 
of the Bank of England, d. Feb. 29, 1840, a. 92. 
Rebekah Samman, sister of T. Landifield, d. 
March 8, 1841, a. 86. Fe 

50. Clarissa Stephens, d. Aug. 13, 1833, a. 15. 
James S—phens, father of...... Also Sarah 
—shall, great....Also Ma—, .... 


InDEX oF NAMES. 


Alexa[nder], 43 Ellis, 21 

Appleyard, 7 (Emlers), 17 
Ashford, 16 2) 
Baddeley, 14 Fenton, 46 


Parker, 13 
Pesey, 29 

Pettett, 47 
Phillips, 19 


Bignell, 2 Finlay, 32 Pratt, 29 
Bittlestone, 34 Gilbert, 12 Price, 36. 
Brelleston, 30 Hilton, 6 Prosser, 39 


Britton, 44 Imray, 45 Samman, 49 
Broughton, 21 Jaggars, 23 Smith, 5, 8 
Brown, 20 Lander, 32 Spikin, 37 
Buckmaster, 25 Landifield, 49 Spillman, 11 
Burgess, 33 Lees, 42 Stephens, 50 
Byrne, 48 Lowe, 19 Stilart, 37 
Cochran, 45 McFarlane, 3,24 Turner, 4 
Collings, 28 Mackinnon, 36 Wadbrook, 31 


Creed, 41 March, 16 Webb, 29, 40 

Cross, 15 [Mar]shall, 50 Whitaker, 26 

Crowley, 22 Menzies, 33 Willoughby, 1 
De Wint, 6 Mitchell, 38 f{ Willton, 27 


Edmonds, 10 Newman, 40 Wright, 9 
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“Bank of England, 40 Lancaster Place, 1, 5, 48 
Blackheath, 1 London Dock, 39 
“Cambridge, 39 Lyons Inn, 16 

Duke Street, 19 Middle Te.nple, 34 


Edinburgh, 3 Newcastle-on-Tyne, 13 
Fountain Court, 8 Royal Academy, 6 
Guernsey, 27 St. James’s Street, 39 


‘Great Northern Ceme- St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
tery, 17, 18 35 

»Great Windmill Street,2 Serjeants’ Inn, 1 

Kenwyn, Cornwall, 12 Thatched House, 26 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17 Ashley Mansions, S.W. 





Cyprus Cat.—In the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary, 38.v. “‘ Cypress,” 3 c., we read: 
“*Dark grey with darker markings ; hence 
cyprus-cat, @ variety of tabby cat (local).”’ 
‘The references are :— 


“1857 Wright Prov. Dict., Cypress-cat, a tabby- 
cat, Hast. 1879 Lubbock Fauna of Norfolk 7 An 
immense cat of a cypress colour. 1887 N. & Q. 
“7th Ser. iv. 289/1 ile discussing the merits of 
sa new kitten recently with a lady from Norwich, 
-she described its colour as ‘Cyprus ’—dark grey, 
with black stripes and markings.’ 


In John Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present State 
-of Great Britain,’ 22nd edition of the South 
Part call’d England, and Ist of the North 
Part call’d Scotland, 1708, p. 34, Part I., 
Book i., chap. iv., is the following: “‘ Cats 
sare here [in England] very curious to the 
Eye, the Cyprus and Tabby Cats especially.” 
In the iadex the reference is “ Cats, very 
fine.” It may be that the passage quoted 
appears in some other editions of ‘ The 
Present State of Great Britain,’ but it does 
mot appear in those of 1710, 1726, 1755, 
“or in Edward Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present 
State of England,’ 1684. 

Apparently a Cyprus cat is a cat, as it 
were, in mourning. It may perhaps be 
-assumed, from the use of the term by John 
Chamberlayne over two hundred years ago, 
that it was not then “ local.” I have seen 
lately tao or three Cyprus cats, as probably 
they might be called. I think that in the 
‘definition ‘‘ Dark grey’ should be “ Grey,” 
but of course it is practically impossible to 
know when “‘ Grey ” becomes “ Dark grey.” 

At 7 S. iv. 289 is a query about ‘“‘ Cyprus 
“Cat,” with replies p. 432, giving no early 
quotation. RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


Harpy’s ‘THE THREE STRANGERS.’— 


Hardy bibliographers do not seem to have 
‘noted that an episode in this story has 
‘been set to (orchestral) music by Mr. Balfour 
‘Gardiner under the title of 


* Shepherd 
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Fennel’s Dance.’ It is a wonderfully vivid 
piece of work, bringing out the rustic spirit 
of the story as few other mediums could do. 
It is not infrequently done by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, to the programme of which 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch contributes an admir- 
able account of it. Literary bibliographers 
are usually weak on music. 
J. M. BULLoc#H. 
123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


War JEWELLERY OF Iron.—At 75. ix, 30, 
254, 337. will be found an account of finely 
cast Berlin ironwork, often set in gold, the 
tradition among the curiosity dealers being 
that the manufacture was begun at least to 
supplement the jewels given up by the 
Austrian and German ladies in the great 
Napoleonic wars. 

Thus history repeats itself, for we are told 
that the German ladies are now invited to 
give their gold trinkets and receive in 
exchange an ornament made of iron, 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the 
articles from which they have parted. 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


MIDSUMMER FIRES AND TWELFTH-DAY 
Fires IN ENGLAND.—It may be well to 
enshrine the following extracts from ‘The 
Manor and Manorial Records,’ by Nathaniel 
J. Hone, in the pages of ‘N. & Q. :— 

‘““Many other days owed their observance to 
pagan origins, such as Mayday and Midsummer, 
the festivities of which had been consecrated by 
the Church, in accordance with the advice of 
St. Gregory. In the time of Henry III. the 
ploughmen and other officers at East Monkton, 
between Warminster and Shaftesbury, were 
allowed a ram for a feast on Midsummer Eve, 
when it was a practice to carry fire round the 
lord’s corn. This form of the Beltane festival 
was observed in the North of England well into 
the eighteenth century, and a similar custom 
prevailed in Gloucestershire and Herefordshire, 
fires being lighted at the ends of fields just sown 
with wheat, on the eve of Twelfth Day.” —P, 98 

The Glastonbury Custumals, circa 1250, 
afford evidence of a similar practice at 
Longbridge :— 

«* And whether the said Geoffrey be ploughman 
or harrower he ought, together with the rest of the 
said tenement, to watch with the hayward on 
St. John’s Eve at the extremity of the lord’s 
culture, and participate with the others of a lamb, 
and he shall have a branch from the lord’s wood 
for fire that night.’ —P. 235. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century 
I was present when a Peter-and-Paul’s-tide 
bonfire was lighted in a village not far from 





the northern coast of Brittany. The parish 
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priest was the chief functionary on the if 
occasion, preaching an excellent sermon Oueries. 


betore the unkindled pyre, in which he 
informed the faithful that the fire was in 
honour of St. Peter, patron of fishermen. 
There was no allusion to its heathen origin 
in connexion with midsummer. 


According to my memory, German folk- 
lorists have recorded numerous instances of 
fires being lighted near cornfields, or of 
burning torches being carried round them, 
so such observances are not limited to 
Western Europe. B. L. R. C. 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN PRINCES KILLED 
IN THE WaR.—The ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ for 
1916 gives the following names of princes 
who have been killed in battle. or one 
reason or another, some of those who fell in 
1914 are still included. Among these are 
Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Lippe, Count 
Ernest of Lippe, Prince Nicolas of Radziwill, 
Prince Henri XLVI. of Reuss, Prince Fried- 
rich of Saxe-Meiningen, and Count Ottocar 
of Seyn-et-Wittgenstein. 

In 1915 there fell the following; and it is 
worth noticing how few belonging to the 
greater houses had been killed up to the 
time the ‘ Almanach’ was issued, all except 
one appearing in the second and third sec- 
tions of the book: Prince Henri Aloyse 
Marie Joseph of Liechtenstein (at Warsaw, 
Aug. 16); Prince Louis Godefroi of Auer- 
sperg (in Poland, Aug. 6); Count Adolphe 
of Trauttmansdorfi-Weinsberg (at Krasnick, 
Aug. 14); Count Adolphe Kraft Louis of 
Erbach-Fiirstenau (in Russia, Aug. 13); 
Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe-Schilling- 
fiirst, brother of the reigning prince (at 
Zywaczo,in Galicia, Mar. 9); Count Georges 
Marie Joseph of Waldbourg (May 30); and 
Count Sigwart Bolko Philippe of Eulenberg- 
Hertefeld (at Jaslo, Galicia, June 2). 

These are the names that I have happened 
to remark, though the list may not be quite 
exhaustive. A. Francis STEUART. 


{See also the list at 11 S. xii. 217.] 


Macic Drum.—An old magic drum from 
Swedish Lapland was recently found in the 
cellar of a castle in Ostergétland, Sweden. 
It is a very long time since such a rare ethno- 
graphical object was brought before the 
public. All the genuine drums of this kind 
hitherto known are kept in museums, where 
they are safe from the private curiosity- 
hunter. The drum which has now been 
found is in the possession of Mr. Math. 
Lehman of Stockholm, E. B. 








We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interes 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries. 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ForRESTER, Simpson, Dickson, "anp 
ANDERSON.—I should be most grateful to 
any reader who could supply me with 
genealogical details of the ancestry of :— 

1. Nell Forrester. She claimed descent 
from the Lords Forrester of Corstorphine, 
who built Corstorphine Church in 1385 a.p. 
She married about 1774, at Cramond, James 
Simpson or Simson, who was born c. 1746-9, 
and died April 27, 1819. I understand that 
either Simpson or his father had been faetor,. 
or something of that sort, to Sir William 
Foulis of Ravelston, Bart. 

2. James Simpson or Simson. There is 
a tradition that Simpson was a descendant 
of the Simson family, which was noted for the: 
number of its clergymen. He married,as his. 
second wife, 

3. Isabella Dickson, at Colinton, Nov. 26, 
1790. She was, I believe, either sister or 
cousin to Samuel Dickson, a builder and 
contractor. He built a very large portion 
of the new town of Edinburgh, and died n 
1793, aged 44 years. He married Agnes 
Baillie, a daughter of Thomas Baillie, who, 
I understand, was connected with the 
Baillies of Lamington. I should be glad if 
these connexions could be established. 

4, John Anderson, married Helen Simp- 
son, July 23, 1824. She was the second 
daughter of James Simpson by his wife- 
Isabella Dickson. She was born Sept. 24, 
1795, and died at Bantaskine, Falkirk, in 
1863. John Anderson was a boot- and shoe- 
maker, and had a shop at 8 or 9 Young Street,. 
Edinburgh. His father, Christian name un- 
known, was a shepherd in or near Hadding- 
ton, and lived to be 87 years of age. The 
latter’s father also lived at or near Hadding-- 
ton. He was 90 when he died. It is said 
that the father or grandfather of John 
Anderson married, as his second wife, the- 
illegitimate daughter—or the daughter of the- 
illegitimate son, Charles—of George Seton, 
fifth and last Earl of Winton. If the exact 
connexion between the Andersons and the 
Setons could also be established I should be 
grateful. 

I should be glad if your correspondents. 
would communicate with me direct, suppos- 
ing the replies are not considered of suffi- 
cient genealogical importance to warrant. 
publication. James §. ANDERSON. 

Jesmond, 18 Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells- 
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Autuor Wantep.—I shall be much 
obliged if any of your correspondents can 
indicate the source of the words: ‘“ Who 
hath seen the flower of a fig?’ W.I. F. 


STEVENSON = Prerrson.—Can any reader 
supply me with particulars of the marriage 
of William Stevenson and Sophia Peirson, 
circa 1790-1806? Louis R. Lerts. 

57 Dollis Park, Church End, Finchley, N. 


Manora, MANAREH.—What is the origin 
In the first form it is 
the name of an actress in a film production 
of ‘ The New Clown’ I saw recently ; in the 
other, that of a relative. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


' Names OF THE Moon.—lIn Glasgow the 
November moon is spoken of as the Hunter’s 
Moon. We all know the Paschal Moon and 
the Harvest Moon. I should be glad to 
known of any other such names—especially 
of any that can be shown to be ancient and 
are of somewhat restricted local use. 
RENIRA. 


’ . 


““ FFOLIOTT ’’ AND “ FFRENCH.’’—I should 
be glad of some informiation as to the origin 
of such proper names as “ ffoliott’’ and 
“firench.” I recently heard a discussion 
during which various theories were put for- 
ward relative to the peculiar usage of the 
small initial letter. The fact that this occurs 
only in the case of names beginning with ff 
was also noticed. S. H. Harper. 

[The substitution of ‘ff’ for an ordinary capital 
in certain names has been already discussed in our 
columns (see 5 S. xi. 247, 391; xii. 57, 157, 392, 438 ; 
11 S. x. 276). It was originally no more than the 
full form of the capital letter, of which the usual 
F is an attenuation. ] 


THE GuHazeEL.—In James Elroy Flecker’s 
‘Collected Poems’ there is a ‘“‘ Ghazel,” a 
Persian form of verse. Do your readers 
know of any other ghazels in English 
literature, barring the one by Mangan, called 
‘The World’ ? Eric N. BAatTERHAM. 

16 Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


Cot. Joun SuTHER WILLIAMSON, R.A.— 
I should be glad to ascertain full particulars 
of his parentage, concerning which the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ Ixii. 2, gives no information. 
Was he ever married? If so, when and to 
whom ? G. F. R. B. 


THomas WINSTANLEY, CAMDEN PRO- 


FESSOR OF HisToRY AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
—I should be glad to ascertain when and 
whom he married. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
lxii. 209, states that he had four sons, but 
does not mention his marriage. 

G. F. R. B. 








Boat-RacE won By OXFORD WITH SEVEN 
Oars.—I want to know the date of, and the 
names of the crews in, this race (including 
that of the Oxford man who could not row). 
Sir Robert Menzies and his brother Fletcher 
were two of the Oxford crew,and the race 
was at Henley. Bishop Browne in his recent 
reminiscences suggests that the story is a 
legend founded on the incident of an Oxford 
crew of seven oars beating a London crew 
which rowed in a boat called ‘“‘ The Cam- 
bridge.” But this is inconsistent with the 
account given formerly by survivors of the 
race. 


Batu Forum.—Is anything ascertainable 
as to the origin or antiquity of the appella- 
tion “ Bath Forum,” which is at the present 
day the official name of the hundred in 
which the City of Bath is locally situate ? 

In publications relating to the city in 
question it is accepted as a matter of course 
that there was no kind of continuity between 
Roman Bath and Anglo-Saxon Bath, and 
further, that a long period intervened during 
which the site lay unoccupied. All this— 
however possible—seems to rest on no better 
positive evidence than the discovery, in (I 
think) the last century, of the egg of a 
waterfowl in the immediate vicinity of the 
Roman bath. This egg is assumed—per- 
haps with justice—to be considerably more 
than a thousand years old; and on it is 
based the conclusion that, when it was laid, 
the place was an uninhabited swamp. 
But (a) waterfowl often lay, if the spot be 
suitable, quite close to towns; (b) water- 
fowl often lay in captivity ; and (c) water- 
fowl’s eggs often serve for human food, and 
are consequently transported to localities 
remote from the place where they were laid. 
Therefore I dispute the conclusion. 

I am aware that the term ‘“ Forum” is 
not peculiar to Bath. Wherever it occurs 
in modern England, it would be interesting 
to know its origin. Recent investigation as 
to the City of London has—without demon- 
strating anything—cast such suspicion on 
the previously current theory that there was 
no continuity between the London of the 
Romans and the London of the Anglo- 
Saxons, that one is tempted to go further 
afield. ‘“‘ Forum” is so distinctively Roman 
as a part of place-names (e.g., Forum Julit 
=F réejus) that, prima facie, the onus is on 
those who, in any particular case, would 
attribute to it a non-Roman origin. The 
possible alternative origin—Latin, but not 
Roman—of “ Forum” in the term “ Bath 





Forum ”’ is the language of medieval clerics 
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and lawyers. But in the Latin which they 
knew was “ Forum” in use as a constituent 
of place-names ? In their mouths would not 
“ Bath Forum ”’ or “ Forum de Bath” have 
merely meant either “the law-court of 
Bath ” or “the public square of Bath” ? 
I ask simply for information. 
R. J. WALKER. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON A NATION’S PHYSIQUE. 
—It has been claimed that war improves the 
physique of a nation. What evidence has 
been found to bear out the statement ? And 
if it has been shown to be true, how is it to 
be explained ? The contrary seems more 
likely to be the case, and it has also been 
stated that the Napoleonic wars lowered 
the average stature in France by one inch— 
or, perhaps we had better say, 2°5 cms. 
Is this a fact ? 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


SPANISH WOMEN AND Smoxine.—Is it 
usual for Spanish women of the upper and 
middle classes to smoke ? 

ALFRED §S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Titt—ER Bowe: BRANDRETH: RACKEN- 
CROOKE : GAVELOCK : MAUBRE.—The above 
unusual words occur in a document which 
was shown to me recently by an old friend, 
ani which is entitled :— 

“The INVENTORIE of all the goods and chattels 
w* were John Sleddall’s, late of Skalthwattrigge 
deceased taken and prized the xiiiitt Day of 
February Anno Dni. 1620, by m* Charles Benson 

bert Edmondson Tho™ Doddinge and Thomas 
Docker.”’ 

The headings in which the words occur 
are as follows :— 

It™ a Tiller Bowe, vj. 

It girdle, brandreth, rackencrooke, tongs, a 
spitt and an axe, vij® vj‘. 

It™ a gauelock, v*: 

It™ Maubre, xx'. 

The value of money at the time may be 
judged by the following items: “‘ one yoake 
of Oxen vi’’; ‘40 olde Sheep xj!” (ze., 
5s. 6d. each); “‘a table Clothe & a Towell 
ij,” 

I find in ‘ N.E.D.’ that one of the meanings 
in which tiller bow is used in the sixteenth 
century is that of a long bow with an 
attachment to enable it to be used somewhat 
like a cross-bow. In 1620 this would be 
antiquated ; hence the low value of 6d. put 
upon it would be accounted for. 

The “ brandreth ’’ was, I think, a trivet 
or tripod to stand in the ashes and support 
the griddle used for baking oatcake—the 
bread of those parts, 








A “ rackencrooke ” was the pot-hanger 
with step adjustment used over the fire, 

The “ gavelock”’ was probably a lever. 

““Maubre”’ puzzles me. Perhaps your 
readers can help me and throw light on the 
other words, and the particular use of such 
articles about a Westmorland farm three 
hundred years ago. H. W. Dickrnson. 


TrmotHy ConstTaBLeE. (See 11 S. xi. 150.) 
—I shall be glad if any reader can give me 
any information relating to the ancestors of 
Timothy Constable, who married on Jan. 13, 
1736/7, at St. James’s Church, Westminster, 
Elizabeth Hunting, and who was _ buried 
at Melford, Suffolk, in March, 1750. The 
marriage certificate reads as follows :— 

“ Timothy Constable of Bradfield Combust in ye 
County of Suffolk and Elizabeth Hunting of this P. 
L. A. B. C. 1736/7.” 

CuiFFoRD C. WOOLLARD. 

68 St. Michael’s Road, Aldershot, Hants. 


NUMBERING PUBLIC VEHICLES.—In The 
London Post for Feb. 2/5, 1699/1700, it was 
related that 

“On Tuesday [Jan. 30] in the afternoon, a 
Hackney coach man rid over a man at the corner 
of Catherin street in the Strand, and gushed him 
to death, and drove away so fast that he got clear 
off, No body by having been able to take Notice 
of the Number of the Coach.”’ 

When did the practice begin of placing 
identifiable numbers on vehicles licensed to 
ply for hire ? A, F. R. 


CHAPEIS OF Ease: TITHE BaARNS.— 
What books enter thoroughly into usages, 
connexions, and curiosa felicitas appertain- 
ing to Chapels of Ease? And what works 
might be judiciously consulted for general 
information as to the construction and 
antiquity of tithe barns ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Huneary Him, Sroursrivee. — This 
name is to be found in an official report just 
issued on the geology of the district. Is any- 
thing known about the origin of - a ? 

. » td. 


JoHn Pruppe: “ Krine’s Guazier,”’—In 
the year 1440 one John Prudde, glazier 
(i.e. glass painter), was granted for life “the 
office of Glazier of the Kinge’s Works to 
hold in such fees and wages as Roger Glou- 
cester had,” &c. (Patent Rolls). 

In the years 1443-4 two of his men were 
working in the newly erected Fromond’s 
Chantry in Winchester College, probably 
inserting glass designed by their employer 
(11 S. xii. 295). 
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Between 1445 and 1450 Prudde did much 
work at Eton College, both in the old Chapel 
and in the Hall (Willis Clark’s ‘ Architec- 
tural History of Cambridge’). 

In 1447 we find him working at Green- 
wich Palace, both inserting new glass and 
repairing older work (see Hasted’s* Kent’) ; 
and in the same year he undertook “to 
glase all the windows in the New Chappell 
in Warwick” (the Beauchamp Chapel), 
which contract was duly carried out (see 
Dugdale’s ‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire ’). 

Could any reader give me information 
concerning other work done by Prudde else- 
where? Also any record of his death, or the 
appointment of his successor as “‘ King’s 
Glazier ’’ ? Joun D. Le Contevr. 

Plymouth. 





Replies. 
AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 
364, 391, 402.) 


Lieut.-General Churchill’s Dragoons * 
(ante, p. 123). 


Anthony Lameloniere was the junior of 
four Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters 
(100/.) to the Queen Consort (as Anthony 
ta Meloniere) in 1734, till her Majesty’s 
death Nov. 20, 1737. He appears, as Col. 
Mellionere, as one of the three Grooms of the 
Bedchamber (400/.) to the Duke of Cumber- 
land in 1741, till 1753 or 1754. He trans- 
ferred to second lieutenant-colonel 3rd Troop 
of Horse Guards, Jan. 13, 1741, till it was 
reduced, Dec. 25, 1746; was wounded at 
Dettingen, 1743, and Fontenoy, 1745 ; and 
was second lieutenant-colonel Ist Troop 
thereof, April 15, 1748, and first ditto, 
July 12, 1749 to Aug. 21, 1754. 

John Jordan was lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment, Jan. 13, 1741, till made colonel 
8th Marines, March 15, 1748; colonel 15th 
Foot, April 15, 1749; and colonel 9th 
Dragoons, April 2, 1756, till he d. shortly 
before May 22, 1756. (Was he of the same 
family as William Jordan of Buckland, 
Gatewicke, Surrey, M.P. Reigate, March, 
1717, till he d. April 7, 1720, and Thomas 
Jordan, his son, M.P. for the same place, 
April, 1720, to 1722, as to whom I should 
like to find further particulars ?); 

Thomas Jekyll, major of the regiment, 
Feb. 24, 1741, vice Jordan, but committed 
suicide at Canterbury, Aug. 31, 1744. (Was 





he @ nephew of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of 
the Rolls, 1717 to 1738 ?) 

Peter Chaban, major of the regiment, vice 
Jekyll, Aug. 31, 1744, to Jan. 28, 1755. 

Charles Hamilton made captain therein, 
August, 1743. 

Robert Walkinshaw bore an unusual 
name, and it is not too far-fetched to con- 
jecture that he was the son of Robert 
Walkinshaw, who was made major of the 
25th Foot, July 17, 1717. 

Edward Goddard, who was next brother 
to Thomas Goddard (ante, pp. 5, 312), was 
baptized Oct. 16, 1725, and d. unm. ; was 
made captain -lieutenant in the regiment, 
August, 1743 ; and in 1770 was on half-pay 
of captain of Col. Dejean’s Additional Com- 
panies, reduced 1748, till 1789 or 1790. 

John Tempest became lieutenant in the 
regiment, March 19, 1741. Not one of 
the Tempests of Sherborn, co. Durham ; 
nor the John Tempest mentioned ante, 
p- 193, who was of a later generation. 
John Tempest, “a Cornet in General 
Churchill’s Dragoons,” was third son of Sir 
George Tempest, 2nd Bart. of Tong, Yorks, 
m. before 1741 Eliz.,dau. of Scrimsticke 
of Notts (Wotton). 

Query if Samuel Gowland was of kin to 
Ralph Gowland, M.P. Durham, 1761 to 
1762, whose parentage I should be glad to 
find ? John Gowland was appointed in 1761 
one of the two Apothecaries to the King’s 
Person, with a salary of 3201. 5s. 

Thomas William Mathews of Llandaff 
Court, Glamorgan, was the only son of the 
famous Admiral Thomas Mathews, M.P. (see 
‘D.N.B.’), was b. 1711; captain in Hough- 
ton’s new Regiment of Foot, Jan. 26, 1741 ; 
captain in Fleming’s Foot, April 19, 1742; 
major of Fraser’s 2nd Marines, May 14, 1744, 
but quitted it when his father was dismissed 
the Navy, 1747. He was on half-pay in 1753. 
He m. Anne, daughter of Robert Knight 
of Congresbury, Somerset, and Sutturm, 
Glamorganshire ; and was M.P. for Glamor- 
gan, December, 1756, to 1761 (° Parl. Hist. 
of Wales,’ p. 101). He was the Maj. Matthews, 
sonto the late Adml., who d. June 25, 1768. 
(Gent. Mag.) 

Thomas Carver became lieutenant in the 
regiment, August, 1743. 





Lord Mark Kerr's Dragoons 
(ante, p. 124). 


Hugh Warburton of Winnington, Cheshire, 
was the son of Thomas Warburton of 
Runnington, Cheshire (who was third son of 
Sir George Warburton, Ist Bart., of Arley 





and Winnington), by Anne, daughter of Sir 
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Robert Williams, Bart., of Penrhyn, co. 
Carnarvon. He was major of Ligonier’s 
Horse (now 7th Dragoon Guards), July, 1731, 
to 1734 ; colonel 45th Foot, June 2, 1745, to 
1761 ; of 27th Foot, Sept. 24, 1761, till he 
d. shortly before Sept. 5, 1771 (when his 
successor was appointed); major-general, 
Feb. 25, 1755; lieutenant-general, Jan. 29, 
1758; general, April 13, 1770. He was 
appointed by patent, July 16, 1727, Chan- 
cellor. and Chamberlain of the counties of 
Anglesea, Carnarvon, and Merioneth, at an 
annual fee of 20/., in succession to his father, 
who had held the office from Oct. 7, 1715, 
through the Penrhyn influence ; and received 
a fresh patent from George III. on Sept. 3, 
1761, retaining it until his death. General 
Warburton’s sister Jane was second wife to 
John, 2nd Duke of Argyll. The General m. 
the daughter of Dr. Norris, and his daughter 
and heiress m. to Richard, Lord Penrhyn 
(‘ History of the Great Sessions in Wales, 
1542-1830’). 

Robert Rickart Hepburne became major 
of the 6th Dragoons, April 25, 1755; and 
lieutenant-colonel thereof, March 18, 1763, 
to June 24, 1768, serving in Germany in 1760 
to 1763, when it moved to Ireland ; brevet 
lieutenant-colonel, Oct. 1, 1761. 


William Gardner was b. at Coleraine, 
March 24, 1691, and promoted major of the 
llth Dragoons, April 23, 1746; and was 
lieutenant-colonel thereof, June 26, 1754, 
till he d. Aug. 14, 1762. 


William Robert Adair of Ballymenagh, 
co. Antrim, eldest son of Col. Sir Robert 
Adair, Knt., of same, who d. Feb. 9, 1745, 
was described as a captain of Dragoons 
in Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage, 1840. He m. 
Catherine, daughter of Smallman of 
Ludlow, Salop; and d. April 19, 1762. 
(Query if he was the William Adair, army 
agent, Pall Mall, agent for the Ist and 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, Coldstream Guards, and 
19th, 23rd, and 33rd Foot, in 1750, and for 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, 3rd Dragoons, 5th, 
7th, 9th, 12th, 19th, 23rd, 40th, 63rd, and 
72nd Foot, and for the Garrisons of Fort 
Augustus, Fort George, and Landguard Fort 
in 1760.) His great-grandson, Robert Shafto 
Adair, was created a Baronet, Aug. 2, 1838, 
whose son was created Lord Waveney, 
1873. 

George Whitmore of Apley, Salop, fourth 
son of William Whitmore of Lower Slaughter, 
co. Gloucester, and Apley, was b. 1715 or 
after, and d. s.p. 1775 ; younger brother to 
Sir Thomas Whitmore, K.B., and Lieut.-Gen. 
William Whitmore. 





Killigrew, Esq.,’”” who was in 1734 the junior 
of the three Pages of Honour (1000. per 
annum each) to “ their Royal Highnesses the 
Princess Royal, the Princess Emilia (Amelia), 
and the Princess Caroline, &c.” (‘ The True 
State of England,’ 1734). He quitted the 
post before 1737. I cannot trace him as 
lieutenant-colonel of Kerr’s Dragoons (ante, 
p- 193), and think that must have been a 
clerical error. 

Was Gabriel Bilson related to Leonard 
Bilson of Mapledurham, Hants, first cousin 
to the Ist Earl of Dartmouth, who willed his 
estates, 1754, to the Earl’s fourth son, the 
Right Hon. Henry Legge, M.P., who then 
took the prefix surname of Bilson (see ante, 
p. 137)? 

John Gore, who was a younger son of 
William Gore, M.P., of Tring, Herts, was 
promoted to captain of Col. Powlett’s 
Marines, Jan. 27, 1742; captain of Kerr's, 
May, 1746 ; captain-lieutenant (with rank of 
lieutenant-colonel) 3rd Foot Guards, April 1 
or April 11, 1750; captain (and lieutenant- 
colonel) therein, Jan. 29,1751 ; second major 
(and brevet colonel), Oct. 23,1759; first major, 
Sept. 1, 1760; lieutenant-colonel of that 
regiment, Sept. 25, 1761, to 1768 ; colonel of 
the 61st Foot, May 9, 1768 ; of the 6th Foot, 
Feb. 19, 1773, till he d. Aug. 4, 1773 ; major- 
general, July 10, 1762; lieutenant-general,. 
Jan. 26, 1772 ; M.P. Cricklade, 1747 to 1754- 

Lord Robert Kerr, the younger son of 
William, 3rd Marquis of Lothian, and great- 
great-nephew of the colonel of the regiment, 
was killed at Culloden, April 16, 1746, being. 
then @ captain. W. R. WILLIAMS. 


(To be continued.) 


Ante, pp. 84, 152. 
In Army List, 1754, p. 62, ‘List of 
Garrisons ’ : ‘Capt. Lucy Weston, 19 June, 
1752, Jersey.” R. J. FYNMORE. 





MEWS OR MEWYS FAMILY. 
(12.8. ii. 26, 93, 331, 419.) 


THE deeply interesting and carefully com- 
piled communication of Dr. WHITEHEAD 
has furnished us with some valuable facts. 
There are, however, one or two minor errors 
which I wish to be allowed to correct. 

The third Oliver St. John referred to died 


who died in 1689. The second wife of 
Ellis St. John was the daughter and heiress 
not of John Goodyer but of Edward Goodyer, 








lord of the manor of Dogmersfield. Edward, 


Guilford Killigrew was perhaps the “C_ — 


unmarried in 1699, not 1689. It was his father 
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who was High Sheriff of Hampshire in 1679, 
had considerable estates in Hampshire and 
one or two other counties. His will was 
proved at P.C.C. in 1687. He had four sons 
and two daughters (John being his eldest son 
and heir), but all the property ultimately 
came to Martha St. John, as none of the 
sons left issue. His other daughter Mary 
married John Delavall, one of the sons of 
Sir Ralph Delavall, Bart.,and died, aged 23 
(before her father), Oct. 19, 1683. There is 
a tombstone to her memory on the floor of 
the tower of the old church at Dogmersfield. 

Sir Paulet St. John, the lst Bart., married 
three times. His first wife was the daughter 
and coheir of Sir James (not John) Rushout, 
2nd Bart. His second wife was the daughter 
and heiress of John Waters of Brecknock, co, 
Brecon, and widow of Sir Halswell (not Henry) 
Tynte, 3rd Bart., M.P., of Halswell. There is a 
pedigree of the Waters family, terminating 
in this heiress, in The Herald and Genealogist, 
vol. vii. p. 336. Sir Paulet’s third wife was 
Jane, daughter of R. Harris of Silkstead, 
M.P. for Southampton, and widow of 
William Pescod, Recorder of Winchester. This 
lady’s daughter by her first husband, Jane 
Pescod, married Carew Mildmay of Shawford 
in 1761, so that when in 1786 Sir Henry 
St. John, 3rd Bart., married the great 
Mildmay heiress, Lady St. John’s step- 
grandson married her granddaughter. 

Dorothea Maria, the wife of Sir Henry 
St. John, 2nd Bart., was the daughter and 
coheiress of Abraham Tucker of Betchworth 
Castle, Surrey, a leading thinker and meta- 
physician of the eighteenth century, a full 
account of whom is given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ The pro- 
perty at Betchworth Castle came to Sir 
Henry St. John-Mildmay, 3rd Bart., on 
the death of his aunt, Judith Tucker, in 
1794. He shortly afterwards disposed of 
it, but first of all, if the statement in the 
‘Victoria County Histo is accurate, 
sold the box on Box Hill for 10,0007. I have 
no reason to doubt the reliability of this 
statement, which I remember to have seen 
mentioned elsewhere. Indeed, this sale was 
referred to some years ago in the daily 
press. The ruins of the old castle still 
stand near Dorking, and are now included 
in the Deepdene estate. There is a fine 
monument to Abraham Tucker and his wife 
in Dorking church. 

Sir Henry Mildmay of Wanstead married 
Anne (not Jane, as stated), daughter of 
William (not Leonard) Halliday, Alderman 
of London, at St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, 
April 6, 1619. Her mother was the daughter 








of Sir John Rowe, Lord Mayor of Lendon,. 


and, after Halliday’s death, remarried 
Robert Rich, 2nd Earl of Warwick, Lord 
High Admiral of England. Lady Warwick 
was, however, buried with her first husband 
in St. Lawrence Jewry, where there is a 
superb monument showing busts of William 
Halliday, his wife, and their daughter, Dame- 
Anne Mildmay. A pedigree of the Halliday 
family is found in a work called ‘ Burke’s 
Commoners,’ published some years ago in 
four volumes. 

William Halliday was Alderman, but not, 
as stated, Lord Mayor, of London. I believe- 
he was the first chairman of the East India 
Company. Halliday’s daughter brought not 
only the Twyford estate, but also what is 
now known as the “ Mildmay Park ”’ estate,. 
to the Mildmays. 

The old family house is standing to-day, 
having been divided into two, and is known as 
9 and 10 Newington Green, N. It is a home- 
for nurses. Until recently there was in this 
house a beautifully panelled room, with a 
most splendid ceiling, and with the Halliday 
arms carved over the mantelpiece ; but a 
few years ago, I am sorry to say, this was 
sold for thousands of pounds, and is now,. 
I believe, in the U.S.A. 

The Mildmay Park estate was disposed of 
in 1858, after the death of Dame Jane- 
St. John-Mildmay, the heiress who had 
married Sir Henry St. John, 3rd Bart., of 
Dogmersfield. This estate had been settled, 
on her marriage in 1786, on her younger- 
children. As, after having sixteen children, 
she lived to be over 90, this property had 
acquired, before her death in 1857, a value- 
which no one had at all anticipated, and of 
this the younger children got the advantage. 
Lady Methuen, Lady Bolingbroke, and the 
Countess of Radnor were her married 
daughters. A HAMPSHIRE MAN. 


In the fourth volume of MHutchins’s 
‘ History of Dorset,’ under the article labelled’ 
* Purse Candel,’ there occurs :— 

“Peter Mew, LL.D., Bishop of Winchester, was- 
a native of this place; son of Elisha Mew, and’ 
born March 25, 1618. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors School by Dr. Winniffe, his uncle, then 
Dean of St. Paul's,” &c. 

After this follows a review of the Bishop’s 
career. 

Would Dr. J. L. Warreneap kindly 
animadvert ? No doubt “Elisha” is for 
‘“‘ Bllis.”” Ellis may have been rendered into 
Latin, perhaps, as Eliseus, and this re- 
translated as Elisha by mistake. But,. 
according to Dr. WHITEHEAD, the father of 


' Ellis Mews of Stourton Caundle (who is the- 
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‘first person mentioned in the Mews pedi- 
>gree of the 1686 Visitation of Hampshire at 
the College of Arms) was Peter Mews, who 
-died before 1597. Are we to have it that 
the Bishop’s father and Ellis of Stourton 
«Caundle were brothers; and that the uncle 
who educated the Bishop was thus really his 
-great-uncle ? M. M. 


Paulet St. John (son of Ellis Mews who 
took the name of St. John) married as his 
second wife Mary, daughter of John Waters 
‘(not Walter) of Brecon, and widow of Sir 
Halswell (not Henry) Tynte of Halswell, 
Somerset. This lady retained her title of 
Lady Tynte during her married life with 
Mr. St. John, as may be gathered by the 
‘following extract from vol. xxviii. of The 
-Gentleman’s Magazine :— 

DEATHS. 

‘1758, Dec. 17._. Hon. Lady Tynte, at Farley, near 
Winton. Her jointure of 2,000/. per Ann. comes 
to Sir Charles Kemeys Tynte, Bart. 

Mr. Paulet St. John was not created a 
‘baronet until nearly fourteen years after 
her death, viz., Sept. 9,1772. Lady Tynte’s 
being designated ‘‘ Hon.” is of course a 
umist ake. 

Their son Sir Henry Paulet St. John, 
2nd Bart., married Dorothea Maria Tucker’s 
(surname omitted by Dr. WHITEHEAD), 
-daughter of Abraham Tucker of Betchworth 
«Castle, Surrey, esquire. 

Cross-CROSSLET. 





HARDING OF SOMERSET (12 S. ii. 350).— 
“The facts relating to this family, as far as I 
know them, are as follows :— 

Alnod, a thane in the reign of Edward the 
«Confessor, and a landowner in Somerset, 
Dorset, Wilts, and Devon, bought of Bishop 
Alwold (1041-56) a lease for life of certain 
dands of the see of Sherborne, and in King 
William’s time took land in Burstock from 
@ thane who had held it in King Edward’s 
time. 

Harding, son of the above Alnod, held in 
1066 manors in Somerset, in Meriet, Lopen 
(the two places adjoin), and four other 
places mentioned in Domesday. Harding, 
alleged father of Robert fitz Harding, died 
Nov. 6, about 1115, and from him descended 
the present great house of Berkeley. 

3The Meriets of Meriet.—The Fitznichols of 
Tickenham and the Baronial De la Warrs 
sare also descended from Alnod. See Green- 
field’s ‘ Pedigree of the Meriets of Meriet’ 
cand 5S. xii. 

The Domesday entry about Cranmore 
(Crenemella) indicates that at the date of the 





Inquisition the king had in hand the whole 


of East and West Cranmere (or Cranmore), 
Within the next two years the whole estate 
was restored to Glastonbury Abbey and to 
Harding, the abbot’s tenant. The estate as 
held in 1066 and 1086 by Harding under 
Glastonbury Abbey cannot now be accurately 
defined. It probably consisted of both the 
parishes now distinguished as East and West 
Cranmore, See Eyton’s ‘ Somerset Domes- 
day,’ i. p. 161. 

t is important to note here that from 
1066 to 1086 there was more than one 
Harding in Somerset. Two Hardings, at 
any rate, were great thanes, and one held 
a highly placed position at Court. The 
Hardings we know of definitely were :— 

1. Harding of East and West Cranmore, 

2. Harding of Meriet, who held many 
Somerset manors. 

3. Harding or Hardinc, who was on 
Feb. 28, 1072, attendant upon Queen 
Edith’s Court at Wilton (Wilts). 

It is only reasonable to think that these 
three, living within a limited area, were 
eonnected, but I hazard the statement that 
the precise connexion will not easily be 
established. 

Of the three Hardings named above, the 
one placed second is the most important. 
Around Harding of Meriet much has been 
written, probably because from him has 
descended the great family of Fitzhardinge. 
1 will give references to various authorities, 
and be content to quote the latest remarks 
upon him, which were contributed by Mr. 
J. H. Round to his Introduction to the 
chapters upon Domesday in the first volume 
of ‘ The Victoria County History of Somer- 
set, pp. 417-18 :— 

“Of the King’s theyns, that is the Englishmen 
who in 1086 were still allowed to hold land, 
Harding, son of Elnod or Alnod, was clearly the 
greatest. Hehas been the subject of much discus- 
sion, rather because he was the probable ancestor 
of the historic race of Berkeley than because he 
was certainly the founder of the Somerset house of 
Meriet. In the Geld-roll of Crewkerne Hundred 
(1084) he is styled Hardinus de Meriet, taking his 
name from his chief manor, as did his descendants. 
Mr. Freeman established the identity of this 
Harding, son of Elnod or Alnod, with the Heardine 
or Hierdinge, son of Eadnoth, who is_found in 
Anglo-Saxon documents, and with the Herdingus, 
son of Ednod, who was alive when William 0 
Malmesbury wrote, and whose father, that historian 
tells us, fell in repelling the descent on Somerset 
by Harold’s sons in 1068. This identities the 
latter with the Eadnoth Stallere of the chronicle, 
the Eadnothus Haroldi Regis Stallarius of Florence, 
who commanded, they tell us, William’s troops on 
that occasion. The Domesdag holder of Meriet is 





also clearly the Harding filius Elnodi who acted as 
justice itinerant for Devon and Cornwall in 1096. 
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Your correspondent may be glad to 
‘have as full a list of references as possible, so 
I refer him first of all to R. W. Eyton’s 
‘Somerset Domesday.’ London, 1880, 
2 vols. Eyton stands alone as a county 
historian, and specially in his various works 
on Domesday. In 5 8S. xii. and 6 S. i. 
there is a discussion upon Harding, 
to which R. W. Eyton contributed an 
important article and Mr. A. S. Ellis a 
valuable pedigree. Mr. Freeman in his 
“Norman Conquest,’ vol. iv. p. 164, and in 
the same volume (a long appendix note), 
-pp. 757-60, gives a mass of facts. Mr. 
Freeman’s long residence in Somerset made 
him take speeiai interest in local history. 
John Smyth’s ‘Lives of the Berkeleys’ 
‘contains numerous “ Harding ’”’ references ; 
sand in this connexion your correspondent 
should read the Rev. W. Hunt’s biography 


-of Robert Fitzharding in the‘ D.N.B.’ Mr. 
Hunt demolishes some . legendary _ stuff 


‘which found a place in Seyer’s ‘ History of 
Bristol,’ and in Collinson, too. The long 
paragraph at the foot of p. 124 of vol. ii. 
of ‘The Complete Peerage’ (Vicary Gibbs 
edition) shculd be seen by your corre- 
spondent. 

John Harding, Sheriff of Somerset in 1752, 
iis stated in the official list of sheriffs (P.R.O.) 
to have been “of Charterhouse Hinton ”’ 
‘(near Bath). A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187 Piccadilty, W. 


Farmers’ Sayincs (12 S. ii. 289, 358).— 
In ‘ Lean’s Colleetanea,’ 1902, vol. i. p. 437, 
the late Vineent’ Stuckey Lean gives “ Pigs 
see the wind, 7.e., the coming tempest, which 
makes them the most restless of animals. 
—W.” W. means ‘“ Withals, John, Dict. 
an English and Latin, by W. de Worde 
1[1521], 4to ; numerous editions up to 1634.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Pigs seeing the wind formed the subject of 
several communications in 1889-90. See7S. 
viii. 367, 457 ; ix. 14. JOHN T. PAGE. 


Wruu-or Prince Rupert (12 S. ii. 201).— 
May I venture to suggest one or two altera- 
tions or amendments in Mr. Purxip 
Norman’s interesting article on the will of 
Prince Rupert, Duke of Bavaria and 
‘Cumberland, who died in 1682 and was 
buried in Henry VII.’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey ? 

1, Mr. Norman states (p. 202) that the 
name of the mother of “‘ Dudley Bart ” was 
Francesca, eldest daughter of Sir Henry 
Bard, Bart., created Viscount Bellamont by 

Charles I. In a foot-note to the printed 





will by the editors, John Gough Nichols and 
John Bruce, at p. 142 of the selection of 
‘Wills from Doctors’ Commons’ published 
by the Camden Society in 1863, from which 
Mr. NorMAN takes his material, the name is 
given as Anne. 

2. Mr. Norman gives “ August, 1686,” 
as the date when Dudley Bard was killed at 
the siege of Buda. The above note states 
that it was “ on the 13th July, 1686.” 

3. This is a very trivial correction. Mr. 
NoRMAN gives 4,620/. as the sum paid by 
“Mrs. Ellen Gwynne” for the ‘“ Great 
Pearl Necklace,” whereas in a foot-note at 
p. 144 it is stated as 4,520/. 

I presume Mr. NoRMAN made his state- 
ment on the authority of the above notes ; 
if not, it is only right that I should call his 
attention to them. J. S. UDAL. 


THE THIRD YELLOW QuItT (12 S. i. 248). 
—There has so far been no reply to my query 
about a Yellow Quilt supposed to have been 
given to a member of the Bloxam family by 
the Emperor of China, and I thought that 
possibly some information I have lately 
gleaned on the subject might be of interest. 

In July, 1824, King Tamehameha II. of 

the Sandwich Islands and his Queen both 
died of the measles while on a visit to London, 
and their bodies were conveyed back to 
Hawaii on board the Blonde frigate (Captain 
Lord Byron). The Rev. Richard Rowland 
Bloxam went with the expedition as chaplain, 
and his brother, the Rev. Andrew Bloxam, 
as naturalist. After the funeral ceremonies, 
the Queen’s mother, Kahumanu, presented 
the Rev. Richard Bloxam with a costly 
feather war-cloak, which was always greatly 
prized by himself and his family. At his 
death, most of his collection of antiquities 
went to the Rugby School Museum, but the 
war-cloak remained in the family. I have 
not yet learnt which particular member 
has it, but I feel pretty certain that the 
Yellow Quilt tradition must have been 
founded on this war-cloak. There is an 
interesting account of the illness and death 
of King Tamehameha and Queen Tame- 
hamelu in The London Magazine for August, 
1824. The ‘D.N.B.’ gives a notice of 
Andrew Bloxam, but for the information 
about the war-cloak I am indebted to Mr. 
Treen, Chairman of the Museum Committee, 
Rugby. 
(Lovers of Lamb may be interested to 
know that the above-mentioned Richard 
and Andrew were nephews of Sam Bloxam, 
schoolfellow and friend of Charles Lamb.) 





G. A, ANDERSON. 
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Epwarp HERBERT, M.P. (12 S. ii. 348). 
—tThe parentage of this M.P. has long per- 
plexed me. That he was a member of the 
great house of Herbert cannot be doubted, 
but so far as my researches lead me none 
of the more important lines of that family 
gives him a place. He was high in favour 
with Cromwell, by whom in 1656 he was 
appointed Overseer or Chief Manager of 
His Highness’s lands in Wales. He was 
returned as one of the three members for 
Monmouthshire to the Parliament of 1656-8, 
in the proceedings of which he seems to 
have taken little or no active part, being 
named on none of its numerous Committees. 
The only mention of him in the Commons’ 
Journals is on Jan. 2, 1656/7, when as 
“Sir”? Edward Herbert he received leave 
of absence, doubtless to attend to his duties 
in connexion with the Protector’s lands in 
Wales. His prospective knighthood was 
possibly then “ talked about ”’ ; there is not 
the slightest evidence that it was ever con- 
ferred. In addition to the information 
quoted by ycur correspondent from Mr. 
Williams’s valuable book, it may be men- 
tioned that the M.P. was appointed one of 
the Commissioners for Monmouthshire in 
the Commonwealth Scandalous Ministers 
Act of 1654, and an Assessment Commis- 
sioner fcr the same county in 1656. 

After the Restoration he retired to Bristol, 
where he died about 1667. There can, I 
think, be no doubt that the Edward Herbert 
whose will, dated June 27, 1666, was proved 
in the following year, was the ex-M.P. In 
it he is described as “late of the co. of 
Monmouth, but now of the City of Bristol.” 
He held lands in the parish of Redwick in 
Biston alias Bishopstewn,and Llanorghrolt(?) 
&e., all in co. Monmouth. Names his sons 
Edward, Isaac, William, and Abraham (the 
last three under age), his daughters Eliza- 
beth and Anne. Executors, Charles Venn, 
Esq., Henry Rumsey, Samuel Jones, and 
Thomas Ewens, minister of the gospel in 
Monmouth. Proved ‘in the Strand, co. 
Middx.,” Nov. 29, 1667, by Rumsey, Jones, 
and Ewens. His wife is not mentioned, so 
probably predeceased him. 

His “‘ relative Elizabeth Somerset,’’ who 
died early in 1655, from whose bequest he 
received ‘“‘the Grange and other lands in 
co. Monmouth,” would be the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Somerset, the only daughter and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Somerset, Viscount Somerset 
of Cashel (died 1651); she died unmarried 
in 1655 or thereabouts. 

The suggestion of T. 


that the M.P. 


| fellows, to preach economy of time. 





Herbert of Newport, M.P. for Monmouth. — 
shire in 1563, appears to me to be highly 
probable, only he would, I take it, be the. 
Edward who died in 1667, and not his son. 
of that name, who must have been too. 
young for Parliament in 1656. 
W. D. Pryx. 
Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


“‘ SEPTEM SINE HORIS ” (12 S. ii. 310, 377).. 
—May I support Cot. PowLett’s reading: 
of this sundial motto, “ Leave the seven 
(days of the week) to the hours” ; that is,. 
“Take care of the hours, and the week will 
take care of itself’? The order of the- 
words favours this reading, and, as the- 
Romans did not measure time by weeks, 
septem, at any rate on a sundial, will stand 
for “week” better than any Low Latin 
word. Besides, sundials are sententious.. 
The figures for the hours of darkness may 
be lacking, as in the case of Mr. CLEMENTs’s: 
old Dutch dial ; but the motto, while stating 
that small fact, is intended, like most of its 


B. B 


AutTHors WANTED (12 S. ii. 369).—The- 
quotation 

From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, &c., 
is from one of Thomas Moore’s ‘ Irish: 
Melodies,’ commencing :— 

Come ae round the wine, and leave points of 
1e 
To simpletons, sages, and reasoning fools. 

It is to be found, I believe, in every 
complete copy of Moore’s ‘ Works.’ I have: 
verified the melody in the edition of 1843,,. 
10. vols., printed by Longman, Green & 
Brown, Longmans, London. 

A. GWYTHER. 

Windham Club. 

If Mr. THomas WILson will again turn 
to the Irish melody entitled ‘Come send 
round the Wine,’ he will find the verse 
sought for at the end of the second stanza. 
The reference is to the poet’s wife Bessy, 
who was a Protestant, whilst Moore was a 
Roman Catholic. 

Epriror ‘ Irish Boox Lover.’ 

[L. A. W. thanked for reply to the same effect.] 


CERTAIN GENTLEMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CEentuRY (12 S. ii. 268, 372).—-Mr. H. J. B.. 
CLEMENTS and your other correspondents 
have fallen into a very natural error in 
identifying ‘“‘ Lord Talbot” as George, 
6th Earl of Shrewsbury. Had they had 
the full account of the funeral in front of 





was descended from -Walter Herbert of 





them this would not have happened, 











Christchurch, an illegitimate son of George _ 
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It is nec » for the sake of future 
weaders, to rectify this mistake. George, 
6th Earl of Shrewsbury, as chief mourner, 
followed in the procession immediately after 
the corpse, his train being borne by a gentle- 
man usher. Then followed the Lord Talbot. 
This was Francis Talbot, the eldest son and 
heir of George, and Lord Talbot by courtesy. 
He married in 1563, possibly at a very early 
age, Ann Herbert, daughter of William, 
Earl of Pembroke, and, dying without issue 
in 1582, was buried at Sheffield. His brother 
Gilbert, who subsequently succeeded to the 
title, was born in 1553, and consequently 
only about 7 years old at the time of the 
funeral, evidently too young to be present, 
his name not being mentioned. 

CHARLES DRURY 

12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


‘Tue MorRNING Post’ (12 S. ii. 301, 322, 
342)—May I, as a student of eighteenth- 
century history, add a few notes to the 
interesting sketch by Mr. JoHN COLLins 
Francis of the origin and earlier years of 
The Morning Post? I think that the Rev. 
Henry Bate (afterwards Sir Henry Bate- 
Dudley) became editor of the paper some 
time before 1775, and that he probably held 
that position from its foundation in 1772. 
When he was tried for the libel on the Duke 
of Richmond in 1781, the printer of The 
Morning Post swore that Bate had been its 
editor ‘‘ from its first institution,” except for 
an interval of two or three months. He was 
sentenced, as Mr. FRANCIS says, to twelve 
months’ imprisonment for the libel, but it is 
not generally known that he only served a 
portion of this time. Long before it expired 
the Duke of Richmond sent Dr. Brocklesby 
to Bate to say that if he would express in 
writing his desire to be released, the Duke 
would place the letter before tne King. 
However, he declined to make any con- 
ditions, and soon afterwards a messenger 
arrived at the prison at three o’clock in the 
morning with an order for his release. Bate’s 
action on this occasion agrees with the 
estimate of his character given by John 
Taylor, that he was “wholly incapable 
of degrading concession or compromising 
artifice.” 

No journalist of his time was more fiercely 
attacked than Bate, and probably in some 
respects his record was not unassailable. 
But the attacks seem to have come in many 
‘cases from the editors of rival prints whose 
‘circulation and advertisements had suffered 
through his enterprise and journalistic skill. 
Some of the bitterest of these attacks 


had severed his connexion with that journal 
and founded The Morning Herald. Their 
tone is not surprising in view of the fact that 
Bate carried with him to the new paper a 
large proportion of the readers of The 
Morning Post. A month after the founda- 
tion of The Morning Herald he claimed that 
its circulation was already larger than that 
of The Morning Post had ever been, and 
offered to prove it at the Stamp Office. 
Bate brought an action for libel against The 
Morning Post, whose editor was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment and to pay 
a fine of a hundred pounds. 

It is curious that none of the histories of 
newspapers mentions The New Morning 
Post, which has sometimes been confused 
with The Morning Herald. The New 
Morning Post, to oppose which Bate led the 
procession down Piccadilly which Walpole 
observed from his window, was founded in 
1776 as a rival to the original journal, but 
its career was short. At this time The 
Morning Post was the property of Bate, 
Mr. Bell, and that voluminous writer the 
Rev. Dr..Trusler ; but in 1779, when Bate’s 
hold on the paper was becoming precarious, 
the owners are said to have includeed, 

“*Mr. Skinner the auctioneer, Mr. Mitchell the 
grocer, Mr. Bell the bookseller, Mr. Tattersall the 
horse-jockey, & Mr. James Hargrave of the in- 
bow Tavern.” 

The date of Bate’s marriage is wrongly 
given as 1780 in the ‘D.N.B.’ He was 
married in 1773, a few weeks after the 
famous affray at Vauxhall that gained for 
him the title of “the fighting parson.” 
The Morning Post, in 1777, was the first 
paper to champion Gainsborough, and most 
of our knowledge cf the great painter’s life 
in London is obtained from Bate’s notes 
written in The Morning Post and The Morning 
Herald. To Gainsborough, and to Mrs. 
Gainsborough after her husband’s death, 
Bate was the most faithful of friends. Some 
aspects of his life may have been unsatis- 
factory, but in the memoirs of the time in 
which he is mentioned (such as those of 
Angelo and Parke) he is referred to always 
as a kind-hearted and generous man. 

Wiu1amM T. WHITLEY 
57 Gwendwr Road ,W. 


RESTORATION OF OLD DEEDS AND MANv- 
scripts (12 8S. ii. 268, 316).—Fazakerly, 
bookbinder, of. Manchester, and late of 
Liverpool, did an excellent piece of work in 
repairing the Churchwardens’ Minutes and 
Accounts of the parish of Childwall. Much 
of the MS. was in so brittle a state that it 





‘appeared in The Morning Post soon after he 





had to be dipped in a bath of size before 
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it could be handled, and it was repaired with 
transparent vellum. I believe women do 
this kind of work better and more neatly 
than msn, Fazakerly also repaired in a 
marvellous way a piece of the church register 
which I found, It had been missing for 
upwards of one hundred years, being folded 
up inside some other documents, and having 
got very badly torn and stained. 
R. 8. B. 


RicHt Hon. SrmrR ANDREW RICHARD 
Scosiz, K.C.S.1., K.C. (12 S. ii. 390).— 
GENERAL Hit will find an interesting ac- 
count—some four or five pages—in ‘ Ancient 
West-Country Families, vol. i. pp. 214 
et seq., and froatispiece, by B. H. Williams, 
published this year by J. A. D. Bridger, 
112 Market Jew Street, Penzance, wherein 
the death of the above is recorded as occur- 
ring on Jan. 17 last, not as stated. 

Howarp H. Correre tt, F.R.Hist.S. 

Foden Road, Walsall. 


I regret that I am not able to refer 
GENERAL HI to a pedigree of the family 
of the late Sir Andrew Scoble, but he 
will find some details of the family in 
a volume published in 1874, entitled 
‘Kingsbridge and its Surroundings,’ by 
8. P. Fox. A few references to persons of 
the name of Scoble will also be found in 
Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Devon and Corn- 
wall.’ Whilst this information is not exactly 
what is sought, it may help your correspon- 
dent on to a track which will lead him in the 
right direction. H. TapPLey-SOPER. 

City Library, Exeter. 


St. Inan (12 S. ii. 348).—This saint is a 
very shadowy personality, whom it is not 
possible to identify with any degree of 
certainty. The only authority for his 
existence is Adam King, a regent in the 
University of Paris towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. In 1588 he published a 
translation of the Catechism of the Jesuit 
Canisius, and prefixed thereto 

** Ane Kallendar perpetuale contining baith the 
awld and new Kalender, With dyuers vthers 
thingis pertining thairto, verie profitable for all 
sort of men: maid be M. Adame King, professeur 
of Philosophe and Mathematikis at Paris.” 

He assigns Aug. 18 to 

*¢S. Inane, confess: at iruine [Irvine] in scotland 
vnder king kennede y® I [anno] 839.” 

Needless to say that this is very late and 
untrustworthy authority, unsupported by 
any other. If there ever was a Confessor 
Inan of Irvine, Adam King must have had 
access to records to which we have none. If 
there never was such an individual, we are 








compelled to suspect that King invented hin» 


to fill a blank day in his calendar. Bishop 
Reeves, the erudite editor of ‘ Vite. 


S. Columbe,’ mentions a St. Enan as holding 
a place in the Irish Calendar (‘ Ecclesiastiogk 
Antiquities of Down,’ &c., pp. 285, 377). 
Intercourse between Ulster and Ayrshire- 
was frequent and close in early times, but the- 
day assigned to the lrish St. Enan was not 
Aug. 18, but March 25. As for the personal 
name embalmed in “ Tenant’s Day” or- 
‘““Tinnan’s Day,” it may belong to one of 
several saints. Personally I should incline- 
to identify it as Wynnin, the name of & 
saint closely identified with Ayrshire and 
the eponymus of Kilwinning. For this, see:, 
Bishop Forbes’s ‘ Kalendars of Scottish 
Saints,’ pp. 463-6. 

In the ‘New Statistical Account of 
Scotland ’ (Ayr, p. 577) the brief description. 
in King’s ‘ Kallendar’ is expanded into a 
biography of some detail, but the particulars 
existed only in the writer’s imagination. 

It may be mentioned that Adam King,. 
who alone is responsible for the personality 
of St. Inan, became Protestant, returned 
from Paris to Edinburgh, was admitted 
advocate, appointed a commissary in 1600,. 
and died in 1620. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 





Motes on Books. 


The True History of the Conquest of New Spain.. 
By Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Edited and‘ 
published in Mexico by Genaro Garcia. Trans-- 
lated into English, with Introduction and Notes,- 
byAlfred Percival Maudslay. Vol. V. (Hakluyt 
Society.) 

WE have here the concluding volume of Dr.. 

Maudslay’s translation of Bernal Diaz del Castillo. . 

All those interested in the subject know that the 

original is one of the most important documents 

for the expedition of Cortés into Mexico and the 
establishment of Spanish dominion there. In 

Bernal Diaz are combined an _ extraordinary 

number of the qualities and advantages which go- 

to make the competent and successful historian 
of a great adventure. We would place not last 
among these his persistent, but not overwhelming, 
ill-luck. A man of quick wits, faultless and 
dogged courage, great common sense and_trust- 
worthiness, for years administrator of the district 
in which he had been given lands, turned to by 

Cortés to help him out of straits on the march 

when other men failed him, he was the close 

friend of the leaders, and in a position both to 
observe their doings and to estimate their: 

characters; but he never himself attained to a 

foremost place, nor yet to settled wealth and ease-. 

In addition to a remarkably strong memory he 

ossessed a sound judgment, which, through his 
ing always in a relatively subordinate position,. 
was not subject to that warping which is apt to- 
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result, in greater or less degree, from responsi- 
bility. He is also blessed with what we may 
perhaps call an excellent pre-literary style. 

This volume contains the account of the ex- 
pedition to Honduras. It is a tragic story, un- 
relieved by the glamour of gold and conquest. 
Nothing succeeded, and when, after many months 
of difficult march, untold hardships, and much 
wandering out of the way, the expedition arrived 
at Naco, it was to find that Cristébal de Olid, the 
captain for whose chastisement the enterprise 
had ostensibly been designed, had long since been 
beheaded. Bernal Diaz, as usual, did good 
service, especially in tight places, but it is not 
difficult to perceive that Cortés and most of the 
Conquistadores who accompanied him had 
suffered some deterioration both as to stoutness 
of heart and practical judgment. It was on 
this expedition that Cortés committed the crime, 
with which his memory has so often and severely 
been reproached, of putting to death Guatemoc, 
the Great Cacique of Mexico, whom he had forced 
to follow him. 

Bernal Diaz was indignant at this; and he 
gives us a striking picture of the remorse of 
Cortés—who could not sleep for the thought of it, 
and, walking restlessly about at night, fell froma 
platform—in a house where the Indians kept their 
idols—about twice the height of a man, and badly 
hurt his head. But, if the expedition was gloomy 
and ill-fated, it did not altogether lack achievement 
of which the Spaniards could be proud; and what 
Diaz himself most admired was the excellent 
building of the wooden bridges which Cortés 
caused to be made over the rivers. For their 
line of march they had to trust much to the 
interpreter Dona Marina, whose wedding with one 
of the Spanish captains was celebrated on the 
march ; and it may be that mistakes on her part, 
or the wilful misleading of her by the natives, 
account for more than Diaz tells us of the 
miseries undergone. 

Following the account of the expedition, we 
have a description of the setting up of the Royal 
Audiencia for the government of New Spain. 
The first men who constituted this either died, or, 
being taken from among the settlers, proved 
unsatisfactory ; but a new commission sent out 
from Spain proved worthy of their task. 

Last comes a list of the Conquistadores, drawn 
up in order to vindicate the honour of the men 
who could justly claim that proud designation. 
This is not the least interesting part of the whole 
work ; and it is indeed astonishing how numerous 
are the details of name, fortune, personal ap- 
pearance, character, even of health and manner 
of death, which Diaz is able to recollect. He 
tells of seven men, good soldiers and rich, who 
gave up everything and became Franciscan or 
Dominican friars; and of one who became a 
hermit. There was Pedro Gallego, ‘‘a pleasant 
man and a poet, who also owned an inn on the 
direct road from Vera Cruz to Mexico ”’ ; there was 
a soldier named Espinosa, who ‘was called 
Espinosa of the Blessing, for he always brought it 
into his conversation, and his talk was very 
pleasant, thanks to the good blessing”; there 
was ‘‘ the brave and daring soldier named Lerma, 
who was annoyed because Cortés ordered him to 
be reprimanded for no fault whatever, went away 
among the Indians,’ and was never heard of 
again. Lively. detail, of which these are small 


examples, is abundant. 








Of the great captains, such as his own friend 
Sandoval, or Cristébal de Olea—whom he admires: 
most of all, and who gave his life for Cortés—he 
draws portraits at greater length. To Cortés. 
himself, naturally, many paragraphs are devoted,. 
and they are interesting not only as depicting the 
great leader, but also as showing the honesty of” 
mind and justice of the writer himself. e 
conclusion of the book deals with the general 
results of the conquest in the matter of the- 
benefits conferred by the Spaniards upon the 
Indians—among which is counted the introduction 
of bull-fights—and the government of the country. . 

Cortés—in his fifth letter—sent to Spain a 
report of the Honduras Expedition, and this is 
given as an appendix. 

In these five volumes of Bernal Diaz’s ‘ Conquest 
of New Spain ’ we have, it is hardly necessary to- 
say, one of the most important of the publications 
of the Hakluyt Society, and one upon which the 
translator and all concerned are much to be 
congratulated. 


BOOKS OF THE LAST QUARTER OF THE: 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


OF the half-score or so of great names which in- 
stantly occur to every one with the thought of 
the eighties and nineties, most are well represented 
in the long and highly interesting Catalogue 
(No. 350) which we received a few days ago from 
Messrs. Maggs. If we turn to the Brownings we 
find some fifty items, every one good. Of those 
within our present limits we liked best the first. 
editions of ‘ Dramatic Idyls’ (1879-80), 261., and 
the two volumes of Browning’s ‘ Letters to Various 
Correspondents,’ which were privately printed 
(on vellum), in 1895, under the editorship of 
Mr. T. J. Wise—only about five copies being done.. 
This book, bound by Ramage in olive levant 
morocco,is offered for 81.88. There are ten items 
connected with Randolph Caldecott. The most 
important is a copy of Mr. Blackburn’s Memoir 
of the artist, which is unique in that it contains 
no fewer than fifty autograph letters of Caldecott 
—all addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn— 
illustrated by a number of amusing sketches, 
many of them the source of the illustrations in 
the text of the book (1886), 1051. Another at- 
tractive Caldecott book is a first edition of the 
‘ Washington Irving’ with his illustrations (‘ Old. 
Christmas,’ 1876; ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ 1877), 
2 vols., bound by Riviere, 41. 4s. The list under - 
Fitzgerald includes a first edition of that writer’s 
‘Agamemnon’ (1876), 41. 48., and a copy of 
W. Aldis Wright’s collected edition of his works, . 
‘ Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitz- 
gerald’ (1889), 21. 5s. We were interested to 
notice that as much as 16/1. 16s. may be asked for - 
the first edition, in four vols.,of ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ 
The Kelmscott Press publications form another - 
raeage series, and we may mention as examples 
llis’s ‘ Shelley,’ printed in 1894-5, 151. 15s., and’ 
the ‘Godfrey of Boloyne’ (1893), 11l. lls. A 
first edition of ‘ Roderick Hudson’ (1876), con-- 
taining Henry James’s autograph, is offered ‘for- 
31. 3s. A considerable prize for the buyer who- 
affects this sort of collecting,and can afford 175l.. 
for it, is the original MS. of ‘ Jump to Glory Jane.’ 
The Stevenson items include a first edition of 
‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses ’ (1885), 61. 6s., and 
the rare ‘ Story of a Lie’ (1882), 181. 188. There 
is a long and entertaining list of presentations 
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«copies from Swinburne’s library, and several 
things in the way of the t’s own works. 
An item worth noting is a set of the French ‘ Court 
Memoirs,’ brought out from 1878 to 1890 by 
Lady Jackson—fourteen volumes in all—34l. 


Messrs. Hill send us what they modestly call 
* A Rough List’ of second-hand books (No. 126). 
It isa good one, and of varied interest. The 
following may serve as specimens of the works 
‘there described belonging to our period : nine 
volumes of the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments’ (1882) (Payne’s translation), with a 
volume containing ‘ Aladdin ’ (1889), ten volumes 
in all, printed for the Villon ngewe Fs 9l. 98.3 a 
complete set, in 16 vols., of A. H. Bullen’s edition 
-of ‘ Old English Dramatists ’ (1885), 121. ; Spencer 
Walpole’s ‘History of England,’ from 1815, 
5 vols. (1879-86), 31. 15s.; Kaye’s ‘A History 
-of the Sepoy War in India’ (1880), Malleson’s 
‘History of the Indian Mutiny’ (1878), and 
Pincott’s ‘ Analytical Index’ to these two works 
(1880), 5 vols. in all, 21. 12s. 6d. ; Grosart’s edition 
-of the ‘Complete Works’ of Daniel (1885-96), 
4l. 4s.; Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ in T. Helsby’s en- 
Marged edition of 1882, 31. 15s.; and Aubrey 
Beardsley’s ‘ King Arthur ’"—Malory’s text, edited 
by Prof. Rhys—2 vols., 1893, 41. 15s. 


In the new Catalogue which Mr. John Grant 
-of Edinburgh has just sent us we noticed’ the 
following items which fall within our present 

urview, and may be of interest to our readers: 

right and McLean’s ‘ Eusebius’ (1898), 5s. ; 
.Swete’s ‘ Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Minor 
Epistles of St. Paul’ (1882), 5s. ; Searle’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Bishops, Kings, and Nobles’ (1899), 5s. ; 
Key’s ‘Latin-English Dictionary ’— “ dealing 
primarily with those words which require novel 
-or special treatment ”’ (1888), 10s. 6d.; Jessopp 
and James’s ‘ Life and Miracles of St. William of 
Norwich,’ edited from the unique MS. in the 
Cambridge University Library 
O’Hanlon’s ‘ Lives of the Irish Saints,’ 51. 5s. 
(Messrs. Hill, by the way, have also a copy of this 
-offered at the same price.) 


Mr. C. Richardson of Manchester, in his Cata- 
logue (No. 80), describes between three and four 
hundred books, among which we noticed a cop 
of Leo Grindon’s ‘ Lancashire ’ offered for 11. 2s. 6d. 
41882); a copy of ‘Le Livre d’Or de Victor 
Hugo par I’Elite des Artistes et des Ecrivains 
Contemporains ’ (1883), offered for 11. 10s.; ‘ The 
Life and Works of Pope,’ as compiled by Croker, 
.and issued 1871-86, with Elwin and Courthope’s 
Introduction and notes, 10 vols., 2/. 10s.; and 
tees) * Alumni Oxonienses,’ 4 vols., for 11. 10s. 


Mr. Barnard’s highly enjoyable Catalogue (No. 
111), describing Autographs, Manuscripts, Docu- 
ments, and Drawings, deals for the most part with 
“things further from us than the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century ; we marked, however, a few 
items which fall within it. Thus he has a copy 
-of ‘The Governor’s Guide to Windsor Castle’ 
(1895), bearing inscribed on the fly-leaf, ‘‘ From 
‘the Governor’ to A. Lang, with affectionate 
good wishes for the New Year, 1896 ’’—the said 
Governor being the late Duke of Argyll, 1l. 15s. 
A good copy of William Bell Scott's ‘ Poems, 
Ballads, Studies from Nature, Sonnets, &c.,’ in 
tthe original white cloth, published in 1875, costs 


(1896), 5s.; and” 





1l. 10s.; and there is Andrew Lang’s cop) 
1878 Hibbert Lectures—‘ On the Origi: 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Reli; 
of India ’—the fly-leaves of which are cove} 
with his notes, 16s. This Catalogue conta’ 
some interesting illustrations. 


Messrs. Sotheran & Co. have sent us Part VI, 
and last (Catalogue No. 766) of their exten 
Bibliotheca MReuteriana. This, ‘ containing 
modern standard works on the exact sciences,” jg 
not perhaps so much in our line as the previous 
ones, but we have picked out a few works which 
in one way or another may be considered to be 
of general interest. - Such are Ambronn’s ‘ Hand- 
buch der Astronomischen Instrumentenkunde’® 
(1899), 21.; Dr. Venn’s ‘ Logic of Chance ’ (1888), 
offered for 7s.; the same author’s ‘Symbo 
Logic,’ in the revised edition of 1894, 7s.; and 
Flammarion’s edition of Dien’s ‘ Atlas Céleste ’ 
(1897), 11. 5s. 


We may conclude with a mention of the Cata- 
logue of Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leaming- 
ton. They have about a score of important extra- 
illustrated :books in good bindings, of which the 
following belong to the period we are considering : 
‘A New Calendar of Great Men ’—Frederic 
Harrison’s edition of Comte, 1892, one volume 
extended :to two, and bound by Bayntun of Bath, 
51. 58.; J. R. Green’s ‘ Short History,’ the Illus- 
trated edition of 4 vols., extended to 8 with addi- 
tional views and portraits (1892-4), 101. This 
is bound 4 Bayntun, as is also Lecky’s 
‘ History of England in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
extra -illustrated (1878-90), 111. lls. The last 
we will note is a copy of ‘ The Inns of Old South- 
wark,’ the work, as our correspondents know, of 
Messrs. W. and P. Norman, to whom our own 
columns have frequently been indebted ; this, 
extended from one volume to two, and bound by 
te or Northampton, is here to be had for 

. 17s. 6d. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 


posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Dr. J. B. HURRY.—Many thanks. If the book 
contains historical or other matter falling within 
the scope of ‘ N. & Q.’ we shall be glad to see it. 


Mrs. M. D. BuTLER Dana (New York).— 
Forwarded. 

Mrs. ANDERSON.— Many thanks for your 
ee suggestion. We hope to carry it 
out. 


Mr. H. DuGDALE SYKES.—Many thanks for 
letter. 

W. H. C.—‘ Here lies our good Edmund, 
whose genius was such,” &c This will be found 
in Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation.’ 

JORRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 362, col. 2, first note, for 
_ 188-9 (1794)” read ‘ p. 188 (1896).”—P. 
col. 2, ll. 13 and 12 from foot, for ‘‘in-situation 
read institution.—P. 389, col. 1, 1. 8 from foot, 
for ‘“ Prics,”” read Princ. (= Principalis). 











